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For ages 3-7, New TRIMHANDY* ma- 


chine...cuts out paper dolls ...all kinds 4 
of paper creations! Guiding paper un- 


der presser feot prepares for real sewing. 


LEARNING ON A 
SINGER MACHINE 


NOW! 


Today, even pre-schoolers are learning the fun of creating things. 
Focusing the eye on the cutting line and turning the wheel of 
Fer ages 6-9, New sEWHANDY® ma- the TRIM HANDY machine prepares a young lady for the next step 
chine . . . makes real stitches on real ... Teal sewing, like Mommie does. 
fabrics for doll clothes and gifts. Eve rs SEXTET ‘ » . 
n-th sca se With the SEWHANDY machine she learns to thread the needle 
clothes for herself! , . , . 
and make real stitches. Working on doll clothes teaches her basic 
garment construction. Then on a SEWHANDY Electric machine 
she can use both hands for more intricate work. 
Starting the “high schoolers of tomorrow” today is another as- 
pect of our broad educational program. Why not ask your nearby 
SINGER SEWING CENTER to demonstrate these new machines 
for you? 


“SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


. Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 
For ages 10 and up, New SEWHANDY \ Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO 
Electric . . . with stitch control. Frees 
right hand for more intricate sewing. 
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If you are interested in becoming a dietitian, 
you may be eligible for Air Force sponsorship 
of Your civilian dietetic internship. 

As an Air Force officer in the Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps, you will have the opportunity to 
experience a way of life that is both stimulat- 
ing and rewarding. After internship, you will 
join a group of specialists who are an integral 
part of the Aerospace Team. Both at work and 
off duty, you will find them to be a group that 
makes “belonging” not just a pleasure... but 
a privilege. 

Interested? Then just clip and mail this 
coupon. Naturally, there is no obligation. 
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U.S. Air Force 


There's a place for professional achievement 
on the Aerospace Team 


Mail this coupon today 


Air Force Medical Specialist Information 

Dept. CHE]11, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C 

| am a Home Economics student. Please send me details on the 
Air Force sponsored civilian dietetic internship 


Name _____ Phone Number__ 
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LATE NEWS BULLETIN: 


Free Teaching and How-To Aids 














WAXES 


What technological advances 
have affected the development of 
floor waxes? What are emulsion 
polymers? What's ahead for floor 
waxes? A nationally known re- 
search director, Dr. J. Vernon 
Steinle, answers these and many 
other questions in ‘‘ Floor Waxes— 
Their Past, Present and Future.” 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


“The Value of Waxing Resilient 
Smooth-Surface Floor Coverings” 
is a 12-page report of a recent study 
sponsored by the Chemical Special- 
ties Manufacturers Association. It 
provides charts, photographs and 
details of tests carried on in the 
Snell Laboratories in New York City. 
Eleven different brands of flooring, 
including all types of resilient 
smooth-surface floor coverings, 














were employed in the investigation. 




















VENETIAN BLINDS 


Backed by the Venetian Blind In- 
stitute, the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station carried out a 














FURNITURE 
FINISHING METHODS 


This technical, illustrated dis- 
cussion of modern furniture-fin- 
ishing methods and finish care 
was written by Roy M. Carter, 
Professor of Wood Technology 
at North Carolina State College. 
It includes authoritative informa- 
tion about silicones, oils and 
waxes. 





ELECTRIC POLISHERS | 


‘How to Take Care of Floors the | 
Easy Way’’ is a detailed manual | 
for use with ai/ types of electric | 
floor polishers. This colorful, | 
illustrated, 12-page booklet is | 
available free in quantity for 
group distribution. 





project to find an easy way to 
clean these blinds. This report— 
‘There's a Know-How When You 
Clean Venetian Blinds’’—is by 
Elaine Knowles Weaver and 
Gladys Devalt Case. 
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ORDER NOW! Send for your ref- 
erence material and copies of the 
electric polisher manual. You will 
also receive a complete list of free 
teaching aids and student helps. 

Write to: 


Knwte Broke, 
Consumer Education 
Director 
Johnson's Wax 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Executive Secretary 
American Home Economics Association 


Time is a wondrous and precious commodity. It 
seems to gallop by. So much has happened since 
I've written last that I scarcely know where to be- 
gin. When I think that, before you read this, the 
committee will have met to plan the program for the 
1962 annual meeting, I realize that the meeting in 
Cleveland was more than three months ago. I’m 
sorry all of you couldn't be there. Many of us be- 
lieve we had a wonderful meeting. Home econo- 
mists never seemed so blooming and ready to go. 
Do plan to come to Miami Beach. You can’t afford 
not to. 

After Cleveland I went to St. Louis to participate 
in the FHA meeting. I hope I was half the inspira- 
tion to those young people that they were to me. 
I couldn't help but want them all to be home 
economists! 

I don’t mean to jump to the other end of the life 
cycle, but thanks to a hard-working committee that 
met in July and August, things are moving forward 
on the Workshop on Aging planned from April 29 to 
May 2 on the Purdue campus. We are fortunate to 
have obtained Dr. Dorothy Lee as our workshop 
consultant. Other expected participants will be box- 
office attractions, too. In looking over Purdue’s 
facilities—both physical and personnel—I realized 
that our good fortune continues. We hope every 
state will send a co-ordinator for aging to partici- 
pate, to be sure, but also one who will go 
back to the state armed with inspiration and in- 
formation fired to lead her state association into 
leadership positions in activities related to the ma- 
ture citizens. Has your state appointed a co- 
ordinator on aging? 

We have equipped the fall-out shelter on display 
for two months at the National Housing Center, 
here in Washington. Our president participated in 
the ceremonies announcing the shelter to the public. 
This took place at the time the program-of-work 
committee met at Headquarters. It seemed very 
much in keeping with a section of the program of 
work, Meeting the National Emergency. 


Committees meet 
no matter what the 
month. The public re- 
lations and communi- 
cations committee 
chose August. Among 
the considerations 
were innovations for 
the JourNAL PR page. 
And—we have in- 
creased Headquarters 
staff. We are pleased 
to have Brenda Der- 
vin, a recent Cornell 
graduate, in the newly 
created position of as- 
sistant PR director. 
If you turn to pages 783 and 784, you'll see the 
first of our Home Economics Today series. Do cir- 
culate it among your co-workers. 

Speaking of public relations—farther along in this 
issue you'll find news of the tea at AHEA Head- 
quarters on October 18 to celebrate the Land-Grant 
Centennial. It was indeed a gala affair with a num- 
ber of luminaries present. As you can imagine, we 
kept the press waiting till the last minute for the 
photograph. We wanted every one of you to see 
how your AHEA party looked. I hope each of you 
will mark the Centennial in your own state. I’m look- 
ing forward to the big convocation in Kansas City 
very soon. 

I have just finished two days of committee meet- 
ing to study the dues structure of the Association 
in relation to financial objectives in line with pro- 
gram. We kept referring to the AHEA Blueprint 
for Progress in the September issue of the JouRNAL. 

What Louis Halle wrote in the New York Times 
Magazine recently about the United States’ attitude 
toward taking the long view of world affairs seems 
to me to be applicable to our profession. “We be- 
come so wrapped up in the events of the day that 
we do not look beyond them. Our difficulty in 
rising above the urgent preoccupations of the pres- 
ent in order to look ahead, handicaps us” in pro- 
fessional leadership. 

There are indications that the climate is favorable 
to an increase in dues. Therefore, the committee 
is making such recommendations. This is not the 
time or place to deliver a lecture, but I do hope 
that when the time comes to vote, we will realize 
that among the advantages of taking the long view 
is its revelation of opportunities as well as dangers 
which remain hidden from us in the short view. 
This is no time for small ideas and big fears. 


Trude Fleischman 


A. June Bricker 
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a report on public 
health and extension 
nutrition materials 


An educational consultant examined 206 
Public Health nutrition education mate- 
rials from 22 states and found that break- 
fast cereals were included in the majority 
of them. In the same study, 350 Agricul- 
tural Extension Service nutrition education 
materials from 34 states were also exam- 
ined and it was found that 115 of them 
included breakfast cereals. That cereal is 
a basic breakfast item is demonstrated by 
its inclusion in the above nutrition mate- 
rials, whose aim is to improve the health 
and well-being of the people. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor de- 
voted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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@ Consumer protection activities of 33 depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal government are 
covered in a book-size report issued on Septem- 
ber 22 by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the House of Representatives. The report, 
titled “Consumer Protection Activities of Federal 
Departments and Agencies,” is the first of a series 
being prepared in an extensive study of consumer 
protection activities which the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee is conducting. The authors 
call the report the “most comprehensive effort to 
date to compile basic information concerning the 
consumer protection activities of the Federal 
Government.” 

Agency estimates indicated that a total of nearly 
22,000 full-time federal employees and approximate 
annual expenditures of $272 million are devoted to 
direct consumer protection activities. The 33 agen- 
cies reported a total of 103 separate activities which 
directly protect consumer interests and an addi- 
tional 150 which advance consumer interests or 
protect them indirectly. 

The wide variety of activities include familiar 
ones such as inspection and grading of meat, poul- 
try, and other food products; regulation of drugs 
and cosmetics; prevention of false and misleading 
advertising; insuring of bank deposits; regulation of 
securities trading; and prevention of mail fraud. 


Del Ankers 








Descriptions of all these programs—as well as many 
lesser known activities—are also included. 

The report should be an invaluable reference 
for all programs concerned with consumer educa- 
tion and protection. A copy of “Consumer Protec- 
tion Activities of Federal Departments and Agen- 
cies,” House Report No. 1241, may be obtained by 
writing to the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


© Imported meats. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is proposing that imported meats be stamped 
as a grading requirement. The proposal would 
mean an amendment to the official regulations 
governing meat-grading activities of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Required information 
would include indication of the country of origin 
on federally graded meat. 


@ Survival alert. In a letter to state supervisors 
of home economics education in secondary schools 
on September 22, AHEA President Dorothy S. Lyle 
urged all teachers to include food for survival edu- 
cation in their teaching. She wrote: 


If every home economics teacher in the country presents 
this “survival information” to her students, almost two and 
one half million teen-agers will be able to take that in- 
formation home. This will mean that your state’s families 
and our nation will be helped on the way to intelligent 
preparedness. 


Dr. Lyle recommended that each teacher obtain 
and use a copy of “Family Food Stockpile for 
Survival,” (HG-77), a bulletin prepared by home 
economists in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Copies are free from the Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. (See also 
mention of the bulletin in the October JourNat, 
page 703. ) 


Lert. Model Family Fallout Shelter, furnished and 
equipped under the supervision of the American Home 
Economics Association for two months’ exhibit at the 
National Housing Center in Washington, D.C., gets a 
last-minute inspection by (from left to right): Douglas 
Whitlock, Sr., chairman of the board, Structural Clay 
Products Institute; Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, president, 
American Home Economics Association; Paul S. Visher, 
director of technical operations, Office of Civil Defense, 
Department of Defense; and Nelson Budd, executive 
director, National Canners Association. The shelter was 
fully furnished with all foods and equipment needed by 
two adults for two weeks. The exhibit opened officially 
Thursday, September 28. 
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The Centennial Challenge of Change 


Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities—1862-1962 


S 100 years ago, so today the nation’s needs 
and the world’s are new and different, criti- 
cal and urgent, immediate and long-range. 

The Land-Grant College Act of 1862 summoned 
American higher education to new tasks, new op- 
portunities and obligations, a new destiny and 
dimensions. What was foreseen in that historic 
mandate has been realized even beyond the vision 
of the land-grant movement pioneers: 


“Liberal and practical education in the sev- 


eral pursuits and professions in life.” 


Not only the traditional scholastic and professional 
subjects but work-a-day agriculture and the com- 
mercial and industrial arts brought into the en- 
vironment of higher learning and research—gaining 
dignity and academic integrity thereby. 


Education not only for men but for women. 


Opportunity not only for an intellectual elite but 
also for all who must carry the burdens in a great 
and growing democracy. 


The ideal of learning, not for its own sake alone, 
but in service to society. 


New knowledge today—in science, technology, 
the social studies and humanities—has opened new 
frontiers. It has set the requirements for new pro- 
fessions and careers in preparation for which the 
Land-Grant colleges and state universities have 
pioneered while gaining in training for the older 
ones. They will continue in this tradition. 

The need for cooperative planning to develop 
sound and indigenous patterns of higher education 
in almost every state offers to the major state uni- 
versities of the nation the challenge to leadership. 

What the cooperative agricultural extension serv- 
ice has wrought in the social and economic ad- 
vance of rural life provides the example for wider 
spread adult and continuing education in urban 
life as well, bringing to bear upon the whole life 
and problems of each state the vast resources of 


its institutions in almost every area of knowledge. 
Public service will continue a main goal of Land- 
Grant institutions. 

More than any other group of institutions, the 
Land-Grant colleges and universities, through 
“contracts abroad,” have spearheaded the federal 
government program of educational assistance to 
the new and needful nations of the post-war world 
Practically and productively these projects will con 
tribute, long-range, to the prosperity and the “pur- 
suit of happiness” of peoples everywhere. But 
there is evident in government and among the 
universities themselves the awareness of need to 
re-envision these generous endeavors, to buttress 
them with more research, to realize more fully 
that education is the indispensable resource for 
upgrading any society, for mutual understanding, 
and for peaceful co-existence among the nations, 
new and old. Here the Land-Grant colleges and 
state universities, with experience and their proved 
commitment to the uses of knowledge for the wel- 
fare of mankind, are summoned to continuing 
leadership. 

Education faces always the problem that the 
Land-Grant movement founders discerned a cen- 
tury ago: the requirement for reappraisal, reor- 
ganization and re-direction to meet the needs of 
time and change. Persistence in old patterns, how- 
ever resourceful and responsive in their day, is 
not sufficient to the future which becomes the 
pressing present. 

“New occasions teach new duties.” 

The Land-Grant movement, with its proud cen- 
tury of creative achievement, will face with confi- 
dence and renewed commitment its Centennial 
Challenge of Change! 


~CENTENNIAL THEME COMMITTEE 
J. L. Morrill, Chairman 
David D. Henry 
Lyman E. Jackson 
John A. Perkins, President 
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AHEA President Dorothy Lyle (left) blows out the Centennial cake candles with Mrs. Udall, wife of 
the Secretary of Interior, and Dr. Perkins, president of the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities 


AHEA Observes Land-Grant Centennial 


To celebrate the opening of the centennial year 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, the 
American Home Economics Association held a re- 
ception at Headquarters on October 18. 

Honored guests at the reception included Mrs. 
Stewart L. Udall, wife of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Mrs. Udall attended the University of 
Arizona, one of the Land-Grant institutions. Among 
the guests from the diplomatic corps were Ambas- 
sador Udochi of Nigeria and the Ambassador of 
Ceylon and Mrs. Copallawa. Other guests included 
representatives of national organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies. 

AHEA President Dorothy .S. Lyle received the 
guests with John A. Perkins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and president of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities. 

A committee of home economists from the Wash- 
ington area served as hostesses. They were: Edna 
Amidon, director, and Berenice Mallory, assistant 


director, Home Economics Education Branch, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Mrs. Jean S. Taylor, vice-president of 
the AHEA; Mary Egan, chief, Nutrition Section, 
Children’s Bureau, DHEW; Eunice Heywood, di- 
rector, Division of Home Economics Programs, Fed- 
eral Extension Service; and Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
director, and Ruth M. Leverton, associate director, 
Institute of Home Economics, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Throughout the 1961-62 academic year, the na- 
tion celebrates the signing into law of the Land- 
Grant Act by President Abraham Lincoln. The law 
gave federal land to each state for the establish- 
ment and support of at least one college “to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education . . . in the 
several pursuits and professions in life.” 

The profession of home economics, first taught 
as a college subject in Land-Grant institutions, now 
claims 50 per cent of its graduates from the 68 
Land-Grant colleges and universities. 





Food for the Homemaker, Her F amily, 
and the World 


S homemakers you have a key responsibility 
and opportunity in relation to food for your- 
selves, your families, and the world—a big order 
but a happy, interesting one, worthy of your best 
efforts. As homemakers you spend billion of dollars 
a year for food. You make decisions about food 
which directly affect the health of your families 
and thus of the nation. Your choices influence the 
kinds and the forms of food products put onto the 
market, and when you buy intelligently you help 
shape the markets for better food products. By 
fulfilling duties of citizenship in community and 
national affairs, you take part in shaping food pol- 
icy and action programs both at home and abroad. 
More intimately, you control to a large extent the 
kind of food habits and food attitudes that are 
developed by your family members—individuall) 
and collectively. Food is a large and important 
part of every member's environment, and much of 
the training and experience for meaningful living 
at every age occurs in association with food. 


For the Homemaker 


The diets of homemakers have been the subject 
of extensive surveys and evaluations. Nutritionally 
speaking, you are not the best fed group in our 
population. In fact, if you are an average home- 
maker you are likely to be the poorest fed member 
of your family unless there is a teen-age daughter 
and then she may have the diet with the poorest 
nutritive value in relation to her need. 

Your dietary defects are the same kind as those 
of the country as a whole—calcium, vitamin A, 
thiamine, and riboflavin are the nutrients in short- 
est supply. Translated into foods this means you 
are using less milk, dark green and yellow vege- 
tables and fruits, and whole grain, enriched, or 
restored cereals or pork than are needed to make 
your food intake measure up to our goals for opti- 
mum nutrition. 


Ruth M. Leverton 


Dr. Leverton is the associate director of the Insti- 
tute of Home Economics in the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D.C. This article is based 
on her talk at the meeting of the home econo- 
mists in homemaking section during the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation in Cleveland in June. 


Your diets are more generous in protein and 
vitamin C than in the nutrients just mentioned. 

You tend to decrease the nutritive and energy 
value of your diets as you grow older. Often you 
decrease your calorie intake less than the decrease 
in your calorie need and so your weight increases 
even though your intake of minerals and vitamins 
may decrease. 

Whatever your age, sweets and desserts furnish 
a larger proportion of your total calories than any 
other types of food. About 23 per cent of your 
total calories come from sweets and desserts, not 
including the fruits used as desserts. Meat supplies 
about 15 per cent of your calories, milk and cheese 
about 15 per cent, and fruits and vegetables, in- 
cluding potatoes, another 15 per cent. Breads and 
cereals supply about 17 per cent of your calories. 
These percentages are entirely compatible with 
a diet that could furnish larger amounts of nutri- 
ents with the same calorie value or a lower one. 

Every homemaker wants to share with her fam- 
ily the pleasures that may be had at the family 
table, with attractively prepared, palatable, nutri- 
tious food. Every homemaker wants the added 
years of life and the added life in years that come 
from applying the newer knowledge of nutrition 
in the selection of food. But not every homemaker 
has really given serious thought to achieving these 
goals for herself—as much as she has for her hus- 
band and her children. 
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For Her Family 

The concerns of the homemaker for her family’s 
food reflect her awareness of the current problems 
in the food and nutrition field and the efforts being 
made to find solutions. Judging from the questions 
that homemakers ask and the guidance material 
they request, their concern centers around (1) the 
quality of the foods on the market, (2) the cost 
of food, and (3) the nutritional needs of family 
members, especially with regard to fat for their hus- 
bands and other adults in the family. 

Quality—As late as 1800 almost 95 per cent of the 
people in this country lived on farms and families 
themselves were chiefly responsible for the quan- 
tity, assortment, quality, and safety of the food 
they consumed. Today only 13 per cent of the 
people live on farms and the rest of us depend on 
many persons in many places to produce, store, 
partially or fully prepare our food, and make it 

easily available to us. 

- Most of us take for granted, as we should, the 
benefits of science and technology applied on the 
farm, in industry and the food trade. Such appli- 
cation has given us a food supply that is abundant, 
of wide variety, and of high quality. 

There are some people, however, who view the 
situation with alarm and are fearful that procedures 
and materials may be used which will adversely 
affect the wholesomeness of our food supply. They 
are particularly fearful of “chemicals.” Unfortu- 
nately, to many persons, the term “chemicals” 
always suggests something that is poisonous, dan- 
gerous, or at best unnatural. The reasoning person, 
however, knows that all of the constituents of food 
are chemical substances—in fact, everything in our 
bodies is chemical, everything in our physical en- 
vironment. 

We as consumers have high expectations for the 
food we buy. We demand a great deal of the 
persons and the processes that make it available to 
us. We expect agriculture and the food industries 
to put on the retail market an abundant supply of 
every kind of food that we want and need. We 
expect it to be of high nutritive value, desirable in 
color, flavor, and texture. We expect these qualities 
even if the food must be transported thousands of 
miles and stored for long periods in order to give 
us year-round use of seasonally produced foods. 
We expect it to be clean, unadulterated, and han- 
dled under sanitary conditions, and to be appro- 
priately packaged and labeled and marketed in 
convenient form, with much of the pre-service 
preparation already done for us. We expect an 
almost limitless variety of every kind of food, at 
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any and every stage of preparation, available to 
us at any food market we choose for our shopping 
during any hour of a twelve-hour day on any day 
of a six- or seven-day week the year around. Then 
we want all of these products and services for a 
price that we consider reasonable! And we don’t 
want to have to wait in line to pay for them! 

Foods and services in the market place today 
meet most of these expectations, and the right use 
of chemicals has helped to make this possible. 

Legal responsibility for insuring the safety and 
wholesomeness of our national food supplies is 
sliared by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and by their counterparts in every state. For 
more than 50 years—since passage of the original 
Food and Drug Act and the Meat Inspection Act— 
the federal government has had responsibility for 
insuring that the foods which enter interstate com- 
merce are safe, pure, wholesome, and produced 
under sanitary conditions and that all such prod- 
ucts are honestly and informatively labeled and 
properly packaged. 

Cost—Another area of great interest and concern 
to the homemaker is the cost of feeding her family 
and how she can spend her food money wisely. 

Food is still the largest single item in the budget 
of the average family. Consumers the country over 
are using about the same sha-e of their income 
for food now as they did in the late 1930's. Many 
more dollars are spent for food today, of course, 
because incomes and prices are higher and the 
population larger. The proportion of income that 
is spent for food has stayed up not because con- 
sumers are eating more food but because they are 
buying more of the foods that are costly to pro- 
duce and market, and more services along with 
their food. 

There has been a trend toward more processed 
and ready-to-serve foods, more packaging as well 
as more meals eaten in restaurants. Such changes 
mean less waste and less time in the kitchen for 
millions of homemakers. And still, food is a bar- 
gain. 

Despite our concern for the “high cost of food,” 
it is reassuring to remember that food in this coun- 
try is a real bargain. It is a bargain not only when 
compared with cost of food in other countries but 
when compared with its cost in this country in 
previous years. One hundred years ago a rather 
high average wage for a working man was $2 a 
day. With his earnings for one hour he could buy 
3% quarts of milk or 1 dozen eggs or 4 loaves of 


bread. An hour's take-home pay of the average 
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worker today will buy 7% quarts of milk or 3% 
dozen eggs or 10 loaves of bread. 

Families may be poorly fed for several reasons 
other than the shortage of money. There are many 
homemakers and other family members who do 
not know about, or do not fully understand, or are 
not convinced of the value of the nutritional guid- 
ance that science now offers us for food selection. 
Many of these people are spending more than 
enough money at the supermarket, the restaurant, 
and the drug store to buy a nutritious, flavorful, 
and enjoyable diet; but the food choices they make 
do not supply an adequate diet. Many families 
who are spending limited amounts of money for 
food could have diets of higher nutritive value 
than they now choose. 

Fat—Homemakers want to know the place of 
fat in the diets of their families—especially for 
their husbands who are in the group most suscepti- 
ble to heart and circulatory disease. Dietary fat 
is in the limelight because the kind and amount 
of fat can affect obesity and elevated blood choles- 
terol—two measurable clinical conditions that are 
frequently associated with cardiovascular acci- 
dents. 

The fats of various types of food differ in their 
content of saturated and polyunsaturated fatty 
acids. Linoleic acid is a nutritionally important 
polyunsaturated fatty acid, but we do not yet know 
how much the body needs. The fats produced by 
ruminant animals—such as milk fat and beef fat— 
tend to be high in saturated fatty acids in propor- 
tion to linoleic acid. The fats of pork and poultry 
occupy an intermediate position. Most of the oils 
from plants, especially corn, cottonseed, and soy- 
bean oils, but not olive oil, are low in saturated 
fatty acids and high in linoleic acid. Hydrogena- 
tion changes part of the linoleic acid of vegetable 
oils to more saturated forms. 

In clinical studies elevated blood cholesterol 
levels have been lowered by reducing the total fat 
and increasing the linoleic acid in the diets, to- 
gether with reducing weight if the patient was 
overweight. Blood cholesterol levels are also af- 
fected by dietary constituents other than fat—the 
kind of carbohydrate and protein, and the amount 
and proportions of certain minerals and vitamins 
in the diet. 

For instance, in our own laboratories, we have 
found in working with the rat that the body han- 
dles fat very differently when the carbohydrate in 
the diet is in the form of starch rather than when 
it is in the form of sugar. Regardless of the kind 
of fat in the diet, utilization is more normal when 
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the diet contains starch rather than sugar as the 
carbohydrate. We do not yet have the explana- 
tion for this. From the standpoint of human diets, 
however, we know that over the last 50 years there 
has been a marked decrease in our consumption of 
carbohydrate in the form of starch in grain prod- 
ucts and potatoes, and a marked increase in our 
consumption of sugar. 

While it is impossible to predict whether a given 
individual will or will not develop clinical coro- 
nary heart disease, the high-risk individuals can be 
identified to some extent. The man of normal 
weight, blood pressure, and serum cholesterol is 
said to have about one chance in 20 of developing 
clinical coronary heart disease in the age period 
of 45 to 64 years. By contrast, the man with two 
of the following three disabilities—obesity, high 
blood cholesterol, or high blood pressure—has about 
one chance in two. It is not known definitely yet 
whether the risk can be reduced by correcting 
these defects, but the findings of life insurance 
companies on the positive results of correcting 
obesity are highly suggestive. 

Medical agree that 
other than diet are involved in the development 
of heart and circulatory abnormalities which lead 
to cardiovascular accidents. These include hered- 
ity, age, blood hormones, emotional 
stress, and physical inactivity. It may be that pub- 
lic attention is focused too much on dietary fat 
alone. It may be that whatever shifts in the 
amount and kind of fat may prove desirable will 
be partially determined by the consumption levels 
of other foods such as grain products and potatoes. 

Research eventually will give us definite an- 
But in the 
meantime there are several leads we can follow: 

We can include in our diet each day some of 
the kinds of fat that supply linoleic acid. 

We can avoid overdilution of our diets’ essential 
nutrients with concentrated sugars and highly 
saturated fats. 

We can avoid overeating for our levels of physi- 
cal activity and thus avoid excess calories and 
weight. 

We can take some 
every day. Walking is good exercise because it 
uses the larger muscles and keeps them firm and 
the blood circulation good. 


authorities many factors 


pressure, 


swers and detailed recommendations. 


regular physical activity 


For the Nation 


Now let us leave the security and the problems 
of our own families and consider food for the 
nation and food for the world. 
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The first Executive Order to be issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy was for an expanded program of 
food distribution to needy families. Later in pre- 
senting his farm program to Congress, he asked 
for expansion of the School Lunch and Special 
Milk Programs and for expanded research in mar- 
keting, nutrition, and utilization. He directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture “to survey the nutritional 
needs of our Nation and to formulate plans for 
helping achieve optimum nutrition goals for all 
Americans.” 

The United States ranks high among the nations 
of the world in its concern for food. We have an 
abundance of wholesome food unparalleled in vari- 
ety and quality—enough to provide a nutritionally 
adequate diet for everyone in the country. And 
we have a national conscience that leads us to 
offer aid to families who cannot obtain adequate 
diets from their own resources. 

To subsidize consumption by persons who can- 
not afford the food they need and want, we have 
a direct food distribution program. In 1960, six 
foods—nonfat dry milk, flour, cornmeal, rice, but- 
ter, and lard—were distributed to a peak of 4.3 
million persons in needy families. Early in 1961, 
luncheon meat, dried whole eggs, dry beans, pea- 
nut butter, and oatmeal were added to the list 
of donated foods. Assuming maximum distribution 
of these eleven foods, a family of four could re- 
ceive from the federally donated foods approxi- 
mately three-fourths of its total calorie needs, as 
well as three-fourths or more of the amounts of 
protein and calcium, and the full amount of thi- 
amine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron recommended 
as nutritional goals by the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council. 

A food stamp program for needy families has 
been initiated on a pilot basis by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Families are certified as eli- 
gible for the program by the state and local agen- 
cies which now administer federally aided public 
assistance programs under the Social Security Act. 
The certified families are required to purchase food 
stamps from these agencies in amounts about equal 
to what they are now spending for food. Additional 
stamps are given to them, at no cost, to enable 
them to buy a more nutritious diet. For example, 
a family of a certain size may need to spend $75 
a month for an adequate diet but has been able to 
spend only $50. Under the program, the family 
would exchange its $50 cash for $75 in food stamps. 
Families having no income will receive free 
stamps. 
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The stamps are good for purchasing foods in 
co-operating neighborhood stores. Most foods are 
included in the program. Items excluded are 
tobacco, alcoholic beverages, coffee, tea, cocoa as 
such, bananas, and all imported foods where the 
package clearly indicates the food is imported. 

The National School Lunch Program is now 
available to about two out of three children attend- 
ing elementary and secondary schools. About a 
half of the children participating eat the Type A 
lunch which provides roughly one-third of the 
daily nutritional needs. The Schoo! Lunch Pro- 
gram is supplemented by a Special Milk Program 
which provides additional milk at reduced cost to 
school children. About one-half of the children 
in schools now have milk under one or the other 
of these programs. 

In these programs just as in our own households, 
it is well to recognize that we have high standards 
of what constitutes an adequate diet. The nutri- 
tional levels below which we consider diets in this 
country to be suboptimum, or inadequate, are used 
by many countries as nutritional goals. Diets that 
fail to meet our high standards do not necessarily 
result in malnutrition or deficiency disease. Con- 
tinuing research, however, has demonstrated the 
advantages that accrue from supplying optimum 
amounts of the nutritional essentials as compared 
with meeting only minimum requirements. Ad- 
vances in food production, processing, and distri. 
bution have made it possible for us to afford high 
standards of nutrition and health for our nation. 


For the World 


Focusing attention on food for the world, the 
President has asked for an extension of the Act 
which permits the sale and donation of surplus 
foods abroad, stating “We have barely begun to 
explore the ways in which our abundance can ad- 
vance the cause of peace and freedom around 
the world, and contribute to the well-being and 
stability of underdeveloped nations 

Food-for-Peace is the term used to designate 
the special programs of the USA which have helped 
us turn our agricultural surpluses into an asset in 
the area of foreign economic policy. These pro- 
grams are chiefly under Public Law 480, which 
provides for the sale of U.S. food and fiber to 
countries that are short on dollars, and our accept- 
ance of foreign currencies instead of dollars for 
payment. The foreign currencies we acquire in 
this way we must use abroad. We loan some for 
economic development and use some to meet obli- 
gations to U.S. personnel working in the country— 
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army, embassy, and other operations. Then a siza- 
ble portion of the currencies is used for U.S. tech- 
nical assistance to the country and for research, 
for market development, and for technological aid, 
all basic to the progress of the country and in most 
cases of benefit to the USA as well. 

PL 480 also provides for the donation of that 
part of our surpluses that cannot be sold or bar- 
tered. These donations are made through volun- 
tary organizations such as CARE and church relief 
services; also UNICEF and UNRWA (United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Administration). This is 
called the People-to-People program and all pack- 
ages are labelled “Donated by the People of the 
United States.” In 1960 alone, 80 million people 
in 92 countries received some of their food from 
this source. In terms of feeding hungry people, the 
results have been significant. 

To many persons nothing would seem simpler 
than giving good, wholesome food to people who 
have too little to eat. But experience has shown 
that it is not easy to give food away, whether in 
domestic or in foreign fields. Neither is it cheap 
for the donor or absolutely free to the recipient 
country. If the U.S. would undertake a broad pro- 
gram of overseas food distribution, it could greatly 
disturb the economy of a number of food export- 
ing countries—such as Canada, Australia, Argen- 
tina, Thailand—antagonizing the governments and 
the people of these countries. 

Few, if any, countries give high priority to see- 
ing that their people are better nourished through 
the supply of food from foreign ports. These coun- 
tries are interested primarily in seeing that their 
own domestic food production is increased. They 
are concerned that large imports of food on special 
terms might adversely affect their own production 
programs. 

Interest in our own Food-for-Peace programs 
which operate unilaterally—between us and a re- 
cipient country—must not divert our attention from 
the much broader multilateral programs of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. FAO has the 
responsibility for co-ordinating the efforts of the 
nations of the world jointly to improve food pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption. It does 
not produce food; it cannot even buy and distribute 
surplus stocks of food. It takes responsibility for 
technical assistance on a broad front in agriculture, 
nutrition, and home economics. Its activities have 
led the world many steps along the road toward 
food enough for all. 

Freedom-from-Hunger is becoming a familiar 
phrase to us; it denotes the 5-year campaign that 
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was launched by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation in 1960. Its purpose is to dramatize the 
world’s need for food, to create a receptive attitude 
in people and governments for all of the programs 
which are designed to improve the world’s food 
supplies, and to encourage well-fed countries to 
help in the drive to eliminate hunger. A further 
purpose is to help the people in underfed countries 
become aware of the possibilities for improving 
their situation so that they will work with greater 
optimism and determination. The emphasis of the 
campaign is on science, not on charity. It will set 
up no bread lines or special feeding programs. It 
will focus on information and education, on re- 
search, and on national action programs. It rec- 
ognizes that although food alone cannot bring 
order, decency, and peace into the world, certainly 
there can be no peace in a hungry world. 


Summary 


I started the discussion talking about individuals 

homemakers and their food. Having considered 
food for increasingly larger units—the family, the 
nation, and finally the world—I want to return to 
the individual. 

Beyond a certain, point, good health and good 
nutrition in every group, in every country, are the 
responsibility of the individual. And that “certain 
point” separates the things that government and 
mass action can accomplish and the things that 
require individual action and effort. A relatively 
small number of public leaders can make decisions 
and take action in the treatment and control of 
many diseases through vaccination, immunization, 
sanitation, a safe water supply, specific drug ther- 
apy, and other public health measures. Similarly 
government can act to keep adulterated, unwhole- 
some, contaminated products off the market. It 
can provide for enrichment of salt with iodine, or 
of refined cereals with B vitamins and certain 
minerals, or milk with vitamin D. It can distribute 
food for dietary improvement among school chil- 
dren and needy families. It does all this and can 
do much more if such services are wanted and 
supported by the public. 

However, wise food selection in the market or 
at the table cannot be accomplished by government 
action. No one can compel each person to eat 
an adequate diet even when the food is available, 
or even when the food is free. Government can- 
not decide for people the choices or combinations 
they shall make among the many, many foods 
available to them, or the proportions in which 
they shall balance one kind of foodstuff against 
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another. These choices and the resulting level 
of nutritional well-being lie with the millions of 
individuals. Right or wrong decisions in the market 
and at the table will make the difference between 
good nutrition and malnutrition, between vigor and 
vulnerability. 

As trained homemakers in your neighborhood, 
your community, and your state, you are needed 
to demonstrate the essentiality of individual action 
and effort on the part of every homemaker, and 
every family member for being nutritionally well- 
fed. You have the opportunity to help build great- 
er public confidence in modern nutritional knowl- 
edge so that people will take greater individual 
action and make greater individual effort to prac- 
tice wise food selection. You are needed to help 
build greater public confidence in the quality and 
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adequacy of our food supply. Your knowledge 
and skill can do much in combating the uncertainty 
and anxiety about food and health that lead people 
in this country to spend over 500 million dollars 
annually for capsules, pills, and “food supplements” 
and that enable food faddists to have a field day. 
Your special training and experience are priceless 
in demonstrating that feeding your family need 
not be a frightening responsibility but a privilege 
and a pleasure, a source of satisfaction and a 
means of giving immeasurable service to your fam- 
ily, your country, and the world. 

Indeed, you are needed by your profession and 
by your country as well as your families. The 
American Home Economics Association is fortu- 
nate to have in your membership such a force for 
effective action and accomplishment. 


Food Workers Meet the Challenge 


As a result of President Kennedy’s Executive Order last January directing 
immediate expansion of the federal food distribution program, home eco- 
nomics teachers, nutritionists, school lunch managers, extension workers, and 
state and local committees have had to mobilize an extensive program to 
instruct recipients of donated foods in their use. Mary M. Hill and Mary E. 
McKennan of the Agricultural Research Service in Washington report in their 
“Educating Homemakers in the Use of Donated Commodities” that, since the 
expansion of the food distribution program, methods of instructing recipients 
in the use and storage of donated foods have varied from “cooking-school” 
demonstrations at food distribution centers, churches, schools, and commu- 
nity centers, to direct instruction in the home in the case of family workers. 
Television, radio, and film programs, high school home economics classes, and 
school lunch programs all became sources of information on donated foods. 

Community workers, according to the Hill-McKennan report, soon found 
that special materials were required in the administration of their distribu- 
tion programs. In regions where families enjoy cornbread or johnny-cake, 
demonstrators prepared these foods using the flour, lard, cornmeal, dry milk, 
and eggs available to needy families. For recipients who were non-English- 
speakers, or non-readers, demonstrators provided translated or pictorial in- 
structions. Managers of school lunch programs adapted recipes, using donated 
foods, to family-size for distribution among students. 

A problem persists for the food workers, however. Apart from devising 
mediums of instruction or special material, reaching a greater number of food 
recipients presents difficulties. Homemakers in needy families are often 
unable or unwilling to attend instruction programs. Some communities have 
approached a solution directing their programs to a broader audience of 
interested homemakers, thus enabling “needy” recipients to attend without 
identifying themselves as such. The food distribution instruction program 
continues to develop in this way, through the’ continuing resources of the 
state offices, extension services, city and county agencies, information media, 
schools and community organizations. 





Teaching from the 1960 Census 


E all know that the United States is a 

country of rapid change. Census data 
cover many aspects of the kind and extent of that 
change. It is up to each of us to bring that data 
to life in creative thinking about our jobs and in our 
own understanding of our social pattern. 

Let us begin with change and migration. New 
inventions, new technologies create industries and 
occupations, make some geographic areas prosper, 
and at the same time destroy industries and occu- 
pations and leave areas of desolation such as one 
can see in the coal-mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. Under the pressure 
of these changes and the desire for ideal climates, 
individuals migrate in vast numbers from one end 
of the country to the other. California has grown 
from 10.6 million in 1950 to 15.7 million in 1960, a 
50 per cent gain. Florida has grown from 2.8 
million to 5.0 million, a gain of 78 per cent. 
Negroes who lived in the rural South and are all 
too often at the lower end of the scale of income 
and education are moving to the cities. One-third 
of all Negroes in the U.S. now live in the 25 largest 
cities. Only one-seventh of the whites live in these 
same cities. These percentages are brought about 
both by the in-migration of one race and the out- 
migration to the suburbs of the other. Low-income 
families of both races tend to remain in the cities; 
higher income families, to move to the suburbs. 

What pictures do these figures present? One is 
that our central cities are being abandoned by a 
large percentage of the educated prosperous part 
of the population. Our leadership group is segre- 
gating itself in the suburbs, where it is politically 
and morally impotent for providing the leadership 
needed in the cities. Uneducated low-income 
groups inherit the majority vote in these great 
political subdivisions. Will they plan suitable 
schools for their children? Can uneducated people 
vote wisely if they have few educated friends or 


neighbors? In the small town or rural society of 
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years past, people at least knew each other even if 
they lived on different sides of the tracks. The hired 
man might eat at the same table as the farm family. 
The possibility of transfer of knowledge from one 
economic class to another was high. Today, the 
low-income, low-education group of whatever race 
in a city is isolated from the higher income edu- 
cated group in the suburbs. 

The educated adults of America must face the 
fact that, if this process is not reversed in some 
manner, the socioeconomic class lines are going to 
become sharper and sharper and the old American 
dream of reducing class distinction will be gone 
forever. Some progress is being made in racial de- 
segregation by law, but there is no obvious legal 
procedure by which this larger segregation can be 
reversed or even stopped. This is a problem that is 
the responsibility of each and every individual. 
It is particularly a responsibility of teachers as 
they contribute to the next generation’s attitude 
toward responsible citizenship. One reform that is 
sometimes suggested is larger units of government, 
county rather than city for instance, so that the 
normal leadership group will be in the same politi- 
cal subdivisions as the low-income group. Such 
devices will presumably help, but a deeper change 
is needed. 

Migration, particularly the migration from rural 
areas to the cities, also creates a serious fiscal prob- 
lem. When a farm is abandoned, one dwelling 
place is abandoned and a new dwelling must be 
constructed. A dwelling place is not only the house 
itself but the water system to supply it, the roads 
to reach it, the sewage system, the schoolhouse for 
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the children, the church for Sunday services, and 
the stores for shopping. For every person migrating 
who is not matched by a return migrant, part of this 
complex must be created. This is one of the reasons 
why suburban school districts vote down new build- 
ings, why suburbanites use well water with septic 
tanks so close that the detergents foam when they 
turn on their faucets. In the broader view, this is 
part of the reason the United States is headed for 
‘a period of shortage of capital. It takes capital 
(mortgage money ) to build houses at $15,000 each 
and up; it takes capital (bond money) for schools, 


sewers, water systems. If mortgages and bonds 


are to be sold someone must save money, and who 
is going to save money if interest rates are low and 


inflation threatens? 

Much present thinking is toward encouraging low 
interest rates to stimulate new housing construction, 
but in the longer term we may need high interest 
rates to stimulate the saving. Some new thinking 
is required here, to work out a practical way of 
providing the stimulus to build while making it 
attractive for people to save. This is an area that 
should be close to the interests of the home econo- 
mists. In the end, it is a problem in family budget- 
ing. On the one side, you have the family needing 
a house. What annual sum can this family use for 
housing and of this how much can go for interest? 
On the other side, you have the family saving 
for college and old age. What can reasonably be set 
aside for these saving items and what interest rate 
should these savers get to sweeten their delay in 
buying a new automobile or boat? The problem of 
how to pay for the new homes, the new schools, 
the new roads is not just a problem for financial 
experts but a problem for home economics teachers 
in explaining and interpreting family budgets. 
Success in achieving adequate housing and in avoid- 
ing inflation requires widespread understanding of 
these problems of family budgeting. 


The Housing Situation 


The United States has had a major boom in hous- 
ing during the ten years 1950-1960. The housing 
boom was an almost inevitable result of the migra- 
tion. When people abandon old homes they have to 
build new or accept extreme crowding in the areas 
receiving the migration. In addition, the building 
of highways has required the destruction of many 
houses and their replacement, and the marriage 
boom after World War II also created a great de- 
mand for housing. 

As a result of this boom and the rising standard 
of living, the preliminary results of the 1960 Census 
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for Housing show that more than 81 per cent of 
the total housing inventory of 58.3 million units 
were rated as not dilapidated and containing all 
plumbing facilities compared to only 63 per cent in 
1950. Only three million units (5 per cent) were 
found to be dilapidated in 1960 as compared to 4.5 
million or almost 10 per cent in that status in 1950. 
The remaining 14 per cent of the 1960 housing 
covers the houses lacking usual plumbing facilities. 

About half of the 58.1 million housing units are 
owner occupied. This trend to owner occupied, and 
incidentally one-family detached houses, is a 
product of the federal housing laws, FHA and re- 
lated agencies, and the rising standard of living. 
The laws have also been a major factor in slum 
clearance and new rental construction. The de- 
velopment of these laws is a good illustration of 
how study and forethought can lead to important 
social changes and improvement in the way of life 
for millions of persons. At some stages in the de- 
velopment of these laws, there was fear that they 
might destroy private enterprise and hence in- 
dividual freedom. It seems clear now that while 
the new laws undoubtedly modified the freedom of 
action of some financial institutions, they created 
new freedoms for millions of families—the freedom 
to plan and own their own home. The housing 
record of the past ten years is one we can all take 
pride in. But the problem of the next ten years is 
one that requires energetic action if we are not to 
lose what we have gained. 

The Coming Wave of New Households 
The reason is: 

All teachers are familiar with the increased num- 
ber of children in school. Everyone now knows 
that after World War II there was a sudden change 
in the birth rate that has continued to the present. 
In the early 1950’s these children crowded into 
the elementary schools and created a scramble for 
new teachers and new buildings. In recent years, 
the wave front has hit the high schools and in the 
near future, the early and middle 1960's, it will hit 
the colleges and the adult world. As the wave 
front hits the adult world there will be a sudden 
increase in the need for new homes and new jobs. 
The number in the 19 to 24 age group will increase 
by about 25 per cent in the next five years. This 
is an increase of almost four million persons in the 
period. If we assume that we will need one housing 
unit for every two persons’ increase there will be 
a need for two million housing units in the five 
year period over and above the replacement rate. 
There is little present prospect of our meeting 
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the needs of the coming wave of young people 
adequately. 


Changes in Age and Occupation 


So much has been said about the problem of 
college education for the increased number of 
young adults that little needs to be said here. 
Census figures bear out the predicted urgency of 
the problem. The young people are really there. 

Another much discussed change is the increasing 
number of old people (65 and over). This group 
is expected to increase by 12 per cent in the next 
five years. Certainly you are all familiar with the 
fact that this group presents a real problem in 
household management. Old people capable of 
living by themselves are one problem, and those 
who have to live with their children are an even 
more severe problem. Both the old people and the 
young or middle aged people need help in working 
out suitable relationships. As more and more old 
people receive Social Security, they do not need to 
be an out-of-pocket burden on the younger people, 
and in many cases the old people can afford to pay 
toward larger living quarters. Space—an extra room 
—can save the nerves in many family groups. 

One of the most exciting areas in the Census 
is that dealing with the occupational distribution 
of the population. Of particular interest to the 
home economist is the increased number of women 
in. the labor force. According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor—American Workers Fact Book 1960 
—there were 21 million women in the labor force in 
1955. The expectation is that there will be 27 mil- 
lion in 1965 and 32 million in 1975. About 30 per 
cent of the labor force are women now, and this 
will increase to more than 33 per cent in the next 
few years. This means that most women will be in 
the labor force for part of their adult lives. 

Preliminary Census figures show that we are in 
the midst of a long-term boom in white-collar 
workers. The general picture that emerges is a 
slow expansion in production workers and a rela- 
tively rapid expansion in the organizing and dis- 
tributing “white collar” groups. There is a steady 
upgrading in the jobs as automation takes over 
more and more of the simple repetitive tasks. It 
is becoming clear that automation is tending to 
reduce jobs faster than current policies create new 
ones. When job displacement is added to the flood 
of new workers just entering the labor market, 
the problem of unemployment looms as an ex- 
tremely serious one. It may well be the most 
serious domestic problem of the period and one 
which constitutes a major challenge to education. 
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Automation tends to replace with machines the 
worker doing repetitive jobs while creating new 
jobs at more difficult and more responsible levels. 
One can get some idea of the character of the prob- 
lem by reviewing what has happened to the horse. 
A half a century ago, pastures were full of horses, 
and it was a common sight to see a man and a team 
plowing or hauling. Today the machine has almost 
entirely supplanted the horse as a work animal. 
Only a few pleasure horses remain. With horses 
there was no great social problem because when no 
one needed horses for work, farmers stopped rais- 
ing horses and the horses disappeared. Now the 
machine is replacing men who are unable, un- 
trained for, or unwilling to do relatively complex 
types of work; but these men continue to repro- 
duce their kind; they do not quietly disappear like 
the horse. The school has the responsibility of 
seeing that the children of these displaced persons 
are trained to a higher level so that they can do 
things that machines cannot do. In the household, 
there was a time when hired girls were common. 
Now much of the drudgery of the home is taken 
over by automation—stoking the furnace, sweeping, 
washing and drying clothes and dishes. Even the 
homemaker today needs to know how to control 
automatic machinery. 

The educational need is emphasized by the 
statistics on the unemployed. Unemployment is 
currently reported as heaviest among the unskilled 
and semiskilled workers. The rate of unemploy- 
ment is quite low among the professional, tech- 
nical, clerical, and sales workers. 

A few years ago the United States Employment 
Service analyzed 4,000 jobs as to educational re- 
quirements. Almost all the skilled and higher level 
jobs required competence in reading at the level 
of understanding of the Reader's Digest and in 
arithmetic at the level of calculations involving 
fractions, decimals, and percentages. In the near 
future, persons unable to operate at these levels 
will have increasing difficulty in getting jobs and 
may find themselves unemployable. Machines may 
be better than ignorant human beings. There is 
danger that a large number of students are com- 
pleting their education without acquiring these 
minimum competencies. 


Educational Level of the Population 


Another major area worthy of consideration is 


educational status of the population. The number 
of persons with high school educations has ad- 
vanced from 38 million to 52 million in the ten 
years. Persons with college degrees now number 
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8.7 million compared to 6 million ten years ago. 
These are large increases and are symbolic of the 
trends in occupations. People are responding to 
the occupational pressure and getting better educa- 
tions. 

One of the great problems in educational admin- 
istration and planning is the maintenance of stand- 
ards as more and more people seek an education. 
. There is reason to worry about the character of the 
high school training received by the additional high 
school graduates reported in the Census in com- 
parison with those reported in the 1950 Census. In 
our effort to keep pupils in school, have we watered 
down requirements so that a high school education 
does not mean what it did a few years ago? Let 
us hope that every high school graduate can meet 
the requirements set by the United States Employ- 
ment Service for skilled workers; namely, ability to 
read and understand at the level of the Reader's 
Digest, ability to make arithmetic calculations in- 
volving fractions, decimals, and percentages, and 
the ability to apply common sense understanding 
to carry out instructions furnished in written, oral, 
or diagrammatic form, dealing with problems in- 
volving several concrete variables. The pupils and 
the people of the country have a right to expect that 
high school graduation should insure competence 
at this level. There are many opportunities in 
teaching home economics to train pupils in follow- 
ing instructions and using arithmetic in computing. 

Our problem is not only to bring up the educa- 
tional status of the low-ability students but to in- 
sure the full development of high ability, because 
our problems are moving to higher and higher 
levels of complexities. Newspaper headlines every- 
where constantly remind us of the intricacies of 
rockets and space ships, but we may have to buy a 
New York Times and turn to the inside pages to 
get the stories on cancer research, heart research, 
and dietary requirements. These, too, demand 
highly trained persons. 


The increasing number of persons in the 65-and- ~ 


over group is in part a product of these new 
knowledges. Here should be a fascinating area of 
specialization in the home economists field. Is this 
new scientific knowledge about human beings, how 
they vary in response to food, emotion, or work 
being carried over into home economics courses 
for the more able student? Challenging exploratory 
courses in home economics could be developed at 
the high school level that would introduce students 
to the complexity of the endocrine gland system, 
the statistical characteristics of human variability, 
and many other subjects that are crowding for at- 
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tention. Home economics is dealing with some of 
the most complicated and challenging phases of 
science, but has it participated to any great extent 
in the revitalization of science teaching in the high 
school? 


Incomes and Growth 


An interesting section in the Census reports is 
that dealing with the incomes of families and in- 
dividuals. Average family income is $6,600 a year, 
half again as much as in 1950. The pay of begin- 
ning college graduates varies from about $5,000 a 
year to about $6,000, with the highest pay going 
to engineers. 

In view of this large increase in family incomes, 
it is interesting to see how family expenditures are 
shifting. A 1955 to 1960 comparison in United 
States News & World Report showed that the 
proportion of income going for medical care, in- 
terest on debt, church and other donations, and 
education went up sharply, while the proportion 
spent on public transportation and autos went down 
sharply. There appears to be a shift away from 
the auto to housing and education. Food and 
clothing proportions are down some. 

The next few years are going to be very interest- 
ing ones in terms of family incomes and family ex- 
penditures. Families formed immediately after 
World War II are growing up and becoming more 
and more expensive. The per capita incomes are 
not going up in many families as fast as the family 
incomes because the families have been growing. 
One of the interesting questions is, will the next 
generation choose to have as many children as the 
postwar generation? If families of three and four 
are to go to college, mothers will have to work, 
or government grants for education will have to 
increase. Part of the 50 per cent increase in family 
incomes reported in the Census is undoubtedly 
already the product of an increase in number of 
wives working and this is not as much of an in- 
crease in the standard of living as the dollar figures 
indicate, because homemakers produce very real 
values for the family even though the values are 
not measured in dollars. 

This has been a scattered report, but there is a 
central theme running through it. That theme is 
growth. We are growing in numbers. We are grow- 
ing in wealth. We are growing in complexity. Our 
growth in numbers is crowding our growth in 
wealth, and our growth in complexity is challeng- 
ing the full limits of our ability to understand and 
plan. This crowding of the limits of understanding 
is an ultimate challenge to education. 





Home Economics: American Export 


PWARDS of a hundred thousand miles’ 
travel in one year provides a good oppor- 
tunity for observing other peoples’ ways of life, 
especially when succeeding visits to the same 
areas allow comparison and an estimate of progress. 
As executive director since 1955, and during 
prior CARE service, it has been my privilege to 
visit some fifty countries on five continents, almost 
all of them more than once, many repeatedly. 

Concerned as we are at CARE with bettering 
the lives of the needy by distributing tools and 
other self-help equipment as well as food, it has 
been gratifying to see how significant a role home 
economists are playing in the same effort. 

The varied programs in which home economists 
are involved include, of course, sewing and cook- 
ing, child rearing, and care of the home. Then 
they range over such diverse areas as vegetable 
gardening, furniture construction, first aid, personal 
hygiene, latrine-building, animal husbandry, pest 
control, handicrafts, flower arrangement, the three 
R’s, and civics. In fact, professional home econo- 
mists, their colleagues in related fields, and their 
thousands of unofficial, volunteer helpers affect 
almost every phase of present-day human life in 
the world’s developing countries. 


In Greece 


The Greeks have a word for home economist— 
daskala ykiakis economias—and in predominantly 
rural modern Greece she is a Very Important Per- 
son indeed. 

Take the case of Efstratia Alvanou. At 30, she 
is supervisor of eight Ministry of Agriculture home 
economists covering five major islands in the East- 
ern Aegean Sea, near Turkey. 

She lives on Lesbos in the city of Mytilene, with 
her husband, a high school philosophy teacher, and 
two small children, Rena and Panayiotis. From 
there she “island hops” by local plane or boat, 
walking or hitching a ride to the villages. 

Her arrival is always marked by shouts, smiles, 
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and embraces. Already she has brought many 
changes in age-old ways—by showing the women 
and girls techniques we in America take for 
granted—how to preserve fruits, vegetables, and 
meats; how to build simple but sanitary latrines; 
how to sew garments, spreads, and curtains; how 
to improve homes and health. 

Graduate of a Greek university, Mrs. Alvanou 
studied six months in 1956 at the University of 
Kentucky on a Ministry of Agriculture scholarship. 
Hesitating at first to use her modest English, she 
is unable to resist a bit of boasting to visiting 
Americans about the progress of her “students.” 

She is especially proud of the Rural Youth Club 
girls, whose ideals are similar to those of our 4-H 
Clubs. She introduces Vasilia Koutsouradi, a tall, 
softspoken lass of 17 who had a rare opportunity to 
take a dressmaking course in Athens and now 
teaches it regularly at one island club—on a strictly 
volunteer basis. 

Greek home economists also work with children 
still too young for the Youth Clubs and with vil- 
lage grownups, teaming with male agriculturists 
to carry out the Ministry’s nation-wide extension 
program, initiated after the guerrilla war in the 
early 1950's. 

Efstratia Alvanou’s sisters in spirit can be found 
in action today in any one of the earth’s four cor- 
ners. More often than not, they work under na- 
tional, state, or local government programs, or in 
connection with United States aid or United Na- 
tions undertakings, for their countries have not yet 
developed to the point where private enterprise 
can take over the burden. 


In Guatemala 


In the world corner nearest home, Guatemala 
is one example. There, after nearly 150 years of 
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Rural Youth Club members on the Greek island of 
Lesbos show off produce they preserved for the lean 
winter months. They and their fellow Club members 
throughout Greece are learning the art of canning and 
other home improvement techniques from Ministry of 
Agriculture home economists. Jars pictured were do- 

nated to the Club by Americans through CARE, 


a semi-feudal land economy, the government is 
determined to lift the standards of the three-quar- 
ters of the population who live from the soil. 

The attack has been launched on several fronts, 
including education, agriculture, housing, and 
health. But no phase of the program is more basic 
than home improvement. To this end, a Home 
Life Education School was founded in Guatemala 
City in 1956, with the assistance of American ex- 
perts, to train home economists for teaching, agri- 
cultural extension work, and other endeavors essen- 
tial to national development. 

One of the early graduates, Ester de Barrios, is 
presently organizing classes in the town of Chiche, 
whose 6,000 inhabitants are 70 per cent Indian and 
86 per cent illiterate. Most speak no Spanish, only 
the local Indian dialect. 

Mrs. de Barrios and her husband are two of a 
group of government servants working in Chiche 
to improve living conditions. Qualified by three 
years of courses at the Home Life School and sub- 
sequent experience in the field, Mrs. de Barrios has 
the job of teaching food preparation and preserva- 
tion, creation and care of clothing, chicken and 
rabbit raising, and home health and hygiene. Her 
students, 30 to 40 per class, are teachers and com- 
munity leaders who will impart what they learn in 
various villages, usually forming home economics 
clubs among the women. 

Home life educators, as Mrs. de Barrios and her 
co-workers are called, are particularly concerned 
with health education, for plain ignorance of nutri- 
tion and sanitation methods lies at the root of much 


of the misery—sapping strength and cutting life 
short. For instance, almost two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of Guatemala walk unshod, exposing their feet 
to hookworm entry. At least 70 per cent of the 
children suffer. 

The open ground serves as latrine. . Sewage, 
washed by rains, contaminates crops and water 
supply. The rudiments of first aid and anti-infec- 
tion procedures are unknown. Meals generally con- 
sist of corn and beans—no milk, no meat, no green 


vegetables. 

The health “curriculum” the educators follow 
runs the whole gamut of proper care of home, 
family, self, and clothing, including hygienic habits, 
food preparation, and prevention of illness. 


In the Philippines 


On the other side of the globe, in the Philippines, 
home demonstrators are an integral part of what 
the Filipinos themselves term a “revolution at the 
grassroots.” This revolution stems from the Office 
of the Presidential Assistant on Community Devel- 
opment, created in 1956 by the late President 
Ramon Magsaysay, whose concern for his country’s 
rural folk was deep and abiding. PACD, as the 
movement and office are popularly known, has 
been hailed at home and abroad as an exemplary 
program of helping people help themselves at the 
village level. Farm-to-market roads and bridges, 
community centers, irrigation systems, wells, and 
communal toilets are some of the large-scale proj- 
ects Filipino villagers have undertaken jointly un- 
der PACD, with behind-the-scenes assistance from 
the U.S. Government. 

But equally important though less dramatic have 
been the house-by-house improvements such as 
kitchen gardens and sanitary latrines individual 
families have achieved with the guidance of home 
demonstrators. Incidentally, the training of PACD’s 
own “multi-purpose” field workers, who co-ordi- 
nate activities of the home demonstrators and other 
community development specialists and most of 
whom are men, includes home management. 


In Iran 


A fourth country where needs are overwhelming 
and home economists are making a vital contribu- 
tion is Iran. Again the population is chiefly rural, 
80 per cent, with the women often in even sadder 
straits than the men, because of tradition and 
squalid home conditions. 

Just a few short years ago the first group of home 
demonstrators from the Ministry of Agriculture 
went out into the villages of Iran to help the 
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American sewing machines open 
the door to a new world for these 
Costa Rican girls. Their teacher, 
a government home economist, ex- 
plains the mysteries of the strange 
contraptions, delivered to their vil- 
lage by CARE. The machines are 
two of nearly 5,000 CARE has 
distributed to needy communities 
and institutions around the globe 
to help train seamstresses for home 
and professional sewing. 


women and girls ameliorate their situation. About 
40 or 50 more are graduated in each class at the 
Ghalle Now School of Home Economics in Vara- 
min, which is supervised by a Near East Founda- 
tion expert. Among the skills which they are 
spreading are sewing, food preservation, and first 
aid. 

Other government programs under which home 
economists are stimulating beneficial changes in 
the lives of Iranian women—and their families and 
communities—include the fundamental education 
centers, dehyar (friend of the village) community 
development program, and the 4-D (4-H) Clubs. 


Gifts and Education 

In several ways, Americans have a share in this 
upsurge of activity and interest in home improve- 
ment. First of all, of course, there has been United 
States Government aid, through the International 
Administration, which has helped 
with money, materiel, and manpower. Founda- 
tions, religious groups, and other agencies have 
also sponsored programs that employ American 
home economists abroad. 

Second, the individual American women abroad, 
by teaching and example, have shown their for- 
eign sisters that there are better and easier ways 
of caring for home and family. Wives of diplomats 
and businessmen as well as professional govern- 
ment and voluntary agency workers have con- 
tributed in this manner. 

Third, many foreign home economists, like Mrs. 
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\lvanou, have studied at American schools and 
universities, under U.S. Government or other aus- 
pices, or on their own. 

And finally, we of CARE have tried to help, 
as an instrument of the American donating public, 
by providing tools and equipment for programs 
which would otherwise have to do without, making 
well-meant instruction relatively useless. Examples 
of this aid are sewing machines and sewing kits, 
knitting machines, cloth and yarn, medical and first 
aid supplies, kitchen utensils and appliances, pre- 


serving jars, gardening tools, woodworker’s and 


mason’s tools, books and classroom essentials. 

But the lack of equipment is still serious, per- 
haps the most serious of the problems facing home 
economists and others fighting in today’s war 
against poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

While continuing its food shipments, CARE now 
delivers an increasing amount of its aid in the form 
of self-help tools and equipment to help the recipi- 
ent people gain permanent self-sufficiency. Of the 
approximately $18,000,000 worth sent thus far, it 
is certain that virtually all of it has directly or 
indirectly brought benefits to the homes and home 
life of the recipients, through their own efforts and 
the help of home economists and others devoted 
to improving their fellow man’s lot. 

The words that Efstratia Alvanou impulsively ex- 
claimed in English to describe her feeling for the 
Greek villagers seem appropriate here: “I love 
every one of them. I want to get them to help 
themselves.” 





Diverting Our Social Dynamite 


HE existence in the slums of our large cities 

of thousands of youth, ages 16 to 21, who are 
both out-of-school and out-of-work, is an explosive 
situation.” These were the opening remarks of 
James B. Conant in his keynote address given 
May 24, in Washington, D.C., before the 450 mem- 
bers of a conference called by the National Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. 

The NCCY, an outgrowth of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, is 
charged with follow-up on a national level of the 
various forum recommendations arising from the 
1960 White House Conference. A total of 46 forum 
recommendations concerned with employment of 
youth were passed. Thus, the May 24 to 26 Work- 
shop Conference on Unemployed, Out-of-School 
Youth in Urban Areas was a pilot effort to convene, 
on a national scale, business and labor leaders, edu- 
cators, social workers, and others to plan methods 
for meeting the problems caused by the number of 
youth dropping. out of school before graduation. 

Dr. Conant labeled his opening address “Social 
Dynamite in Our Large Cities.” He brought the 
problems of unemployed, out-of-school youth in 
urban areas sharply into focus. He reviewed spe- 
cial studies of slum areas and directed attention to 
spécial problems of the Negro youth and the con- 
centration of vast numbers of youth in relatively 
small (geographically speaking) slum areas. Stag- 
gering statistics of unemployment were cited. The 
threat of communism which feeds on discontented, 
frustrated, unemployed people was pointed out. 
Mention was made of past discriminatory employ- 
ment practices by management and labor, espe- 
cially in terms of Negro youth. Dr. Conant urged 
that large-city problems be ana’yzed in far more 
detail than in the past and with a far greater de- 
gree of frankness. In summing up his challenge 
to the workshop members he said, “I submit, that 
in a heavily urbanized and industrialized free soci- 
ety, the educational experience of youths should 
fit their subsequent employment.” 


Gertrude S. Capps 


Mrs. Capps is a supervisor of home economics 
education in Detroit, Michigan. In this article 
she combines a report of the national conference 
on out-of-school youth, at which she represented 
the American Home Economics Association, with 
a description of efforts in Detroit to alleviate the 
situation of out-of-school youth by improving 


training for the world of work. 


Evidence of the high purpose and dedication 
of the planning committee in arranging this con- 
ference includes the fact that three cabinet mem- 
bers and the Vice-President of the United States 
accepted program assignments. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg declared that “the great popu- 
lation of unemployed out-of-school young people 
in our city slums is potentially the most dangerous 
social condition in America today.” He further 
expressed the urgency that is felt in the Labor De- 
partment about the need for moving ahead quickly 
on this problem of the young unemployed. He 
suggested the following as worthy of government 
attention: 


First is the provision of some kind of job training to 
qualify young people for employment. The second is the 
creation of a device to locate employment opportunity and 
make it available to the slum youth. The third is the 
vigorous enforcement of anti-crime laws, and a fourth and 
more general is an acceleration of the effort to eliminate 
prejudicial practices in business and labor unions. 


According to Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, To seek excel- 
lence in a context of concern for all is the goal of 
President Kennedy. “This is our challenge,” said 
Secretary Ribicoff. The administration has declared 
war on juvenile delinquency and crime. Under a 
proposed program, grants to states and local gov- 
ernments would be made in a national endeavor 
to help lead young people back into a life of crea- 
tive, useful service. We need constructive work 
and training for the thousands of young people 
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who seek jobs, yet sit idle in the midst of plenty, 
making little use of their abilities. Secretary Ribi- 
coff emphasized that, though the federal govern- 
ment may try its best to provide fuller opportuni- 
ties for young people, it cannot do the job alone. 
It needs the help of concerned citizens across the 
land to (1) secure enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation, (2) assume true parental responsibility in 
their own homes, and (3) initiate local projects 
along the lines of New York City’s Higher Horizons 
program. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy indicated 
that the Bureau of Prisons is now devoting 9 of 
its 31 institutions to the ever-increasing number of 
young men, 22 and under, who are being turned 
over to them by the federal courts. The majority 
of these young men, prior to their apprehension, 
were out of school and out of work. The Attorney 
General’s talk indicated that the problem of delin- 
quency is a problem of employment and education 
opportunities for preparation and achievement, as 
well as a problem of moral discipline and control. 
The failure to motivate and train all of our youths 
contributes to the growing problem of delinquency. 

Vice-President Johnson mentioned the aid to 
education legislation then being considered by 
Congress. All Americans have a great stake in this 
bill, he said, because it is designed to lift educa- 
tional standards throughout the nation. A sub- 
stantial part of the money which this bill will make 
available to the states—10 per cent—can be pin- 
pointed to areas having special needs—to slum 
neighborhoods in cities, to districts with chronic 
unemployment. These are precisely the areas 
where school drop-outs are likely to be heaviest. 
The task of conference participants, he added, “is 
to find out—in specifics—what moves young people 
to quit school when they should not and what to do 
about it.” 

Thus challenged, conference members moved 
into the 13 workshop groups to explore and ponder 
problems and finally to recommend action at local, 
state, and federal levels. I was a member of group 
X. Here is a summary of the issues, questions, 
and concerns expressed by members of this group: 

1. The big problem is the attitude toward employ- 
ment of minority groups. 

2.Does anyone know what is 
“creating new jobs” in cities? 

. What can school personnel do to increase the 

understanding of these unemployed youth? 

4. Attention should be centered on training teach- 
ers and counselors to understand the problems 
of disadvantaged youth—teachers need prepara- 
tion. 


envisioned in 


DIVERTING OUR SOCI\L DYNAMITE 757 


5. Since all teachers are involved in guidance and 
counseling, teacher education should include 


training for this. 

. ls wage-earning the real problem? Is dropping 
out symptomatic? What is dropping out? If 
the teacher is to do guidance—what is she to do 
about what? 

.Is work more meaningful to youth than social 
acceptance? 

3. Since many of these problems are long range, 
should we try to come out with some practical 
recommendations for action about the present 
situation” 

. Too often the drop-out feels he is not wanted 
in school. He feels the impact of accumulated 
rejections in school. He goes through a period 
of confusion and indecision. Later—in a year 
or so—he wants to return to school, but feels 
the doors are closed. Night school is not the 
answer. The drop-out youth does not relate 
with the adult learner. 

.Are school and job failures symptoms? The 
early school leaver is the job jumper. 

. Schools may need to play a new role—depart 
from the traditional for this group and 
(a) work with younger age groups, and 
(b) work with parents and community. 

At the final general session, Roy Sorenson, gen- 
eral secretary of the YMCA in San Francisco, pre- 
sented a preliminary summary of recommendations 
from the 13 work groups. He outlined the follow- 
ing 12-point program and stressed the inter-re- 
latedness of the points. These are, in effect, the 
high lights of the conference expressed in the 
charge of Secretary Goldberg to go back to our 
cities and “do something.” 


Twelve Common Roads to Action 


1.To strengthen the schools in many ways for their 

strategically located opportunity in all neighborhoods 

. To extend Employment Services for youth. 

. To link the schools and the Employment Services into 
a closer working alignment 

. To create more job opportunities, by doing everything 
possible to increase them in private employment with 
community effort (But most of the Conference appar- 
ently believes that some public works program will be 
needed. ) 

5. To activate more interest and responsibility by labor and 
management in the problem, in helping to create jobs, 
taking a new look at apprenticeship, and eliminating 
discrimination 

3. To improve youth’s role, image, place, dignity 

. To reduce job discrimination in both race and age 

. To develop government programs of financial aid, pub- 
lic works or urban service corps and give co-ordinated 
leadership through either existing committees or a Pres- 
idential committee 
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9.To. improve local co-operation and co-ordination for 
community responsibility through existing or newly 
created bodies 

.To spotlight the problem for public awakening ‘and 
action 

.To get better facts about drop-outs, by neighborhood 
as well as cities, of their causes and of evidences of 
successful treatment 

2.To follow up this conference in a number of ways 
(Chief among the several ways is for each of us to do 
what we can in the circles in which we can exercise 


initiative. ) 
_WHAT IS OUR PART 


What are the implications of this conference for 
home economists? There are many! Surely each 
of us sees in experiences like attending this con- 
ference those things to do as follow-up which have 
special meaning to us in our own situation. Here 
is how I see my own responsibility. I plan to: 
1. Help the home economics teachers with whom 

I work to accept the opportunities that are 

theirs to teach youth from slum areas with more 

dedication and understanding and less lamenting 
about their limitations. 

. Assume leadership in urging and assisting teach- 
ers to collect more basic background facts about 
the students in their home economics classes and 
to use these facts to strengthen the school home 
economics curriculum. 

3. Set up in-service teacher education experiences 
aimed at (a) learning how to better help the 
culturally disadvantaged student, (b) acquiring 
skills in teaching the slow learner, and (c) stim- 
ulating the reluctant learner. 

. Acquaint my teacher-educator co-workers with 
the need to develop, at pre-teaching (college) 
level, a “social worker” attitude toward teaching 
home economics education at secondary level. 


An Example 


In concluding this report, I feel it is pertinent 
to refer briefly to the Detroit school situation since 
our current efforts include recommendations which 
may have meaning to other large cities. Detroit is 
fortunate, indeed, to have as its Superintendent of 
Schools Samuel Brownell, former United States 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Brownell served 
on the planning committee of this conference. Sev- 
eral months previous to the convening of this con- 
ference, he established a committee on preparing 
pupils for the world of work. The staff of all school 
subject fields were invited to present recommenda- 
tions concerning what training for the world of 
work should be included in the senior high school. 
The supervisors of home economics and family life 
education proposed the following recommendations: 
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. Accept the objective that the family should remain the 


basic unit of life in our culture and that homemaking 
should continue to be the major career of women— 
despite what seems to be a necessary trend for women 
to enter the labor market . . . . and establish a broad 
policy of education for the world of work which will 
clearly indicate the workers’ need for education as a 
parent and homemaker. 


2. Recognize that competences or skills learned for effec- 


tive homemaking may be the basis for marketable skills 
when a need to eam exists. 


. Find ways of providing home economics and family 


life courses for students in business education and 
retailing programs so. that these students may fulfill 
their triple role of homemaker—wife-wage earner with- 


out frustration. 


. Because the number of elective courses are limited, con- 


sider supplementing regular classwork by offering short, 
intensive summer school courses or after-school courses. 
These could be geared to job training, increasing of 
homemaking skills, or understanding of family rela- 
tionships. 


. Encourage the adaptation of courses in all high schools 


to meet the needs and abilities of students of both 


sexes. 


. Allow for some system of grouping which would re- 


sult in maximum achievement by students on all ability 


le vels. 


. Determine job opportunities and the need for special- 


ized occupational training programs including such 
areas of assumed need as: (1) workers in food service, 
hospitals, restaurants, (2) workers in child-care centers, 
(3) workers in services to older people and one-parent 
families, (4) to the home-bound handicapped, (5) in 
rehabilitation centers, etc. 


. Analyze current specialized trade offerings to determine 


the need for: (1) expanding the programs to other 
schools, (2) extending offerings or, (3) curtailing exist- 
ing program. 


. Provide exploratory experiences (job try-out) for stu- 


dents interested in skills before specific training is 
chosen. 


. Recognize and accept the concept that major contribu- 


tions of home economics and family life to education 
for the world of work include: (a) the development of 
attitudes toward work, (b) skills in getting along with 
others, and (c) personal satisfaction through service 
to others. 


. Encourage the offering of a composite course in home 


economics and family life planned to challenge the 
college-bound student and geared to her immediate 
future needs in the areas of management, relationships, 
nutrition, child development, etc. 


. Provide for full use of existing facilities in all high 


schools so that more students may participate in home 
economics and family life. 


. Modermize and up-date facilities in schools lagging in 


this regard. 


. Consider current social, economic, and _ technological 


trends as factors important in the appraisal of what 
home economics and family life education should con- 
tribute to education for the world of work. 


5. Consider the value to industry, to the community, and 


to the worker of creative and leisure-time competences, 
skills, and services resulting from courses in home eco- 
nomics and family life. 





FINISHED FOODS 


a Second Report 


The Finished Foods Committee is a committee 
of the Home Economists in Business section of the 
American Home Economics Association. The Com- 
mittee was organized in 1958-59. Its broad purpose 
is to establish guides that can be used by home 
economists and consumers for evaluating finished 
(cooked) foods. To do this, the Committee first 
describes the best results to expect for each food. 
It then suggests the factors which produce best 
results, gives reasons for poor results, and lists 
answers to common consumer questions relating 
to that food. 

The need for this material was recognized by 
home economists in the food, equipment, and 
utility fields. Rapid developments in these areas 
are constantly improving and producing new prod- 
ucts. It is important, therefore, to provide infor- 
mation that is up to date for professional and 
practical use. This information should be of par- 
ticular value to those who interpret food standards 
to students, manufacturers, and consumers. 

To accomplish its purpose, the Committee has 
set up these goals: 

1. To collect authoritative information from home 
economists who are in representative food and 
equipment fields. 

2. To interpret this information and make it—and 
reprints of it—available through a professional 
home economics publication. 

3.To keep this information current as changes 
occur in foods or equipment. 

Subjects of broad interest are to be covered. As 
planned, the project includes foods prepared by 
oven cooking—baking, roasting, broiling—and by 
top-of-range or surface cooking. 

Because of the magnitude of the project, it has 
been broken down by subjects, one or more to be 
prepared by the Committee each year. At some 


later date, the consecutive reports will be assem- 
bled into a booklet as a supplement to AHEA’s 
Handbook of Food Preparation. 

The first report was on Cake-Mix Cakes—Short- 
ening Type, printed in the April 1961 issue of the 
JOURNAL OF HoME Economics. 

The Finished Foods Committee has a rotating 
membership of six, each member serving a two- 
year term. Three members represent the food in- 
dustry; three, the equipment industry. The selection 
of members from the food industry is made on the 
basis of the subject under consideration. Selection 
of members from the equipment industry includes 
at least one from a major range manufacturing 
company and one from a utility, preferably a com- 
bination gas and electric company. 

Up to the present, membership of the Finished 
Foods Committee has been as follows: 


1960 - 1961 

Helen Rose 

Chairman 
Margaret DeAtley 

Co-chairman 
Jeanette Korslund 
Frances Folsom 
Lydia Cooley 
Irene Muntz 


1958 - 1960 
Ruth Andre 
Chairman 
Agnes Garvey 
Co-chairman 
Helen Hallbert 
Lolita Harper 
Helen Rose 
Margaret DeAtley 


Reprints of this report, punched for notebooks, 
are available for 15 cents each, or 10 cents in quan- 
tities of 20 or more. Write to American Home 
Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W.., 
Washington 9, D.C. Reprints of the first report, 
“Cake-Mix Cakes—Shortening Type,” published in 
the April 1961 Journat, are also available at 15 
cents each from the Association. (Please enclose 
payment. The AHEA does not bill orders under 
$2. Postage will be charged on billed orders. ) 
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CAKE-MIX CAKES—FOAM TYPE 


This information is a guide for evaluating cakes 
made from commercially manufactured cake mixes of 
the foam type. These include angel food and chiffon 
cakes. 

These cakes depend primarily on beaten egg-white 
foam for leavening. The angel food contains no short- 
ening. The chiffon contains vegetable oil and is made 
with whole eggs in addition to the egg-white foam. 


|. BEST RESULTS FOR FINISHED CAKES 


_ Time to judge: when the cakes are completely cooled 
and removed from pan—at least 1% hours after re- 
moval from oven. 
A. Outside appearance and characteristics 
1. Crust 
a. Angel food 
cakes have a 


7 a 
crisp, maca- oF = “xs *, 
roon-like top, ; ’ <@p & 
with deep a Nas”, ce § 
cracks or \iRm% iC a etal 
crevices in CEM oe ween fx: ae 
the crust. Na re i ly 
Chiffon cakes : 
are similar 
but have a ~ 
soft tender top with shallow cracks. 

. Angel food cakes are a deep golden brown 
on top and light golden brown to white in 
cracks or crevices. Sides and bottom are light 
golden brown, or sometimes white if crust 
sticks to pan when cake is removed. See 
section II, G. Chiffon cakes are uniformly 
golden brown on top, sides, and bottom. 

2. Contour 
or shape 
Most cakes 
are slightly 
rounded on 
top with deep 
cracks in angel 
food. Sides 
conform to 
shape of pan. 

3. Volume as re- 
lated to pan 
Most angel food cakes rise above top of tube of 
recommended pan (10 inches in diameter, 4 inches 
deep, 41-quart capacity). 
Most chiffon cakes rise to top or slightly above 
rim of recommended tube pan, which is usually 
of the same size as for angel food. 

B. Inside appearance and characteristics 

1. Texture 
a. Grain (appearance of cell structure) 

Angel food cakes have fairly uniform distribu- 
tion of small to medium, thin-walled cells. 
Chiffon cakes have uniform, small, thin-walled 
cells. 


Ft ata 


a 


b. “Feel” to touch and to mouth 
Angel food cakes are light, soft, and delicate. 
Chiffon cakes are also light and delicate but 
have more body than angel food cakes. 
2. Tenderness 
Angel food cakes are tender, delicate, and lightly 
resilient to touch. 
Chiffon cakes are tender and resilient to touch. 
3. Moistness 
Cakes are moist but not gummy in the mouth 
or to the touch. 
. Flavor 
Fresh, delicate, and characteristic of the cake. 


FACTORS WHICH PRODUCE BEST RESULTS 


. Following directions 


Do not vary directions or ingredients from those 
given on package for the mix being used. 


. Correct equipment 


Be sure all utensils, including beaters, bowls, and 
baking pan, are free of fat or oil before using. 
Metal, glass, enamel, or hard non-porous plastic 


bowls may be used. 


. Accurate measurements 


Use standard household measuring cups and spoons, 
and level measurements. (Refer to “Dimensions, 
Tolerances, and Terminology for Home Cooking 
and Baking Utensils,” publication Z61.1, by Amer- 
ican Standards Association, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York, 17, N.Y.; 35 cents.) 


. Correct mixing 


1. With electric mixers 
a. Standing type Pp fp 4 eel 
Blend dry egg ~~ 0) ; 
i 
— 


_= 
whites with | ( AA 
water at a low pA) a ) 
speed until com- \\ 7 ~ = 


pletely mois- 
tened. Mixture 
need not be 
completely 
smooth. Then 
beat at highest 
speed, occasionally guiding mixture into 
beaters with rubber spatula, until whites 
form very stiff, but still glossy, peaks. (To 
test for correct stiffness, cut through beaten 
egg whites to bottom of bowl with metal 
spatula. Mixture should not flow together, 
but leave straight edges.) 

For angel food, follow package directions for 
adding flour-sugar mixture to beaten egg 
whites. 

For chiffon cakes, follow package directions 
for making batter and adding it to beaten egg 
whites. 


\ > 
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b. Portable type 
Use large mixing bowl. 
Use same directions as for standing type 
mixer, except that longer beating time is 
necessary for egg whites to form stiff, glossy 
peaks. Move beater around the bowl and 
guide egg whites into beater with rubber 
spatula. Stop mixer once or twice to scrape 
sides and bottom of bow. 
2. Hand mixing 
Not generally recommended for beating egg 
whites, for it is difficult to beat them stiff enough 
by hand. 
If necessary to hand beat egg whites use rotary 
beater, moving beater around bowl. Occasion- 
ally scrape sides of bowl and guide whites into 
beater with rubber spatula. Beat vigorously until 
stiff, glossy peaks are formed. 
Follow package directions for adding flour-sugar 
mixture to beaten egg whites. 


E. Correct pans 

l. Size 
Pan size affects baking results. Use size recom- 
mended on package. See pan substitutions, sec- 
tion IV, B, 2. 

2. Material 
Use medium-weight aluminum for uniform bak- 
ing and even browning. 

3. Preparation of pan 
Be sure pan is completely free of fat. 
with hot water and detergent. 


Wash 


Filling pan 

Push batter from bowl into pan with rubber 
spatula. Lightly push to sides of pan. Then cut 
gently through batter with rubber spatula from 
tube to sides of pan to distribute batter evenly 
and remove air pockets. 


F. Correct baking 

1. Oven temperature 
Always preheat oven to temperature specified 
on package. 

2. Pan placement 
Unless otherwise specified by oven manufac- 
turer, place oven shelf at lowest position, but 
not on oven bottom. Place pan on center of 
shelf. Remove upper shelf to allow cake to 
rise to full height, usually above tube. 

3. Baking time 
It is difficult to give a specific test for doneness. 
Follow directions on package being used. 
Angel food and chiffon cakes must be completely 
baked or they may fall from pan while cooling. 
Be sure top of angel food cake is very firm and 
a deep golden brown. Crust may appear done 
before cake is completely baked. If there is any 
question as to doneness, bake longer. 
Most chiffon cakes are golden brown when done. 


FINISHED FOODS 


G. Correct cooling of cake and removing from pan 
1. Cooling in inverted pan 
a. Turn the pan 
upside down 
immediately 
after removal 
from oven. 
Place tube 
on inverted 
funnel or 
neck of bottle 
so that air 
can circulate 
under cake. 
Cool thoroughly—about 11% hours—before re- 
moving from pan. 
To store for later use, leave cooled cake in 
pan, cover, and keep at room temperature. 
2. Removing from pan 


a. Loosen cake by inserting long narrow metal 
spatula or table knife between pan and cake; 
follow around cake with up-and-down motion 
of knife pressed against side of pan. Repeat 
around center tube. 

b. After loosening sides, remove cake from two- 
piece pan by lifting out cake with the tube. 
Loosen cake from bottom of pan by using a 
metal spatula 
To remove loosened cake from one-piece 
pan, invert pan and tap sharply until cake 


comes out. 


H. High altitude adjustments 
Follow special directions on package. 


POOR RESI 


LTS WITH REASONS 


Poor results may be due to one specific factor or to a 
combination of factors 


A. Batter overflows pan 
Pan too small. 
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Low volume 

1. Underbeating or extreme overbeating of egg 
whites. Whites should stand in stiff, glossy peaks. 

2. Excessive folding or mixing. 

3. Failure to invert cake in pan immediately after 
removal from oven. 

4. Improper addition of ingredients such as nuts, 
raisins, coconut. See section IV, C, 2. 

5. Use of pan that is not completely free of fat. 


Burned top crust 
1. Pan placed too high in oven. 


2. Extreme overbaking—too high oven temperature 


and/or too long baking time. 


. Shrinkage 

1. Slight underbaking. 

2. Extreme overbaking—too high oven temperature 
and/or: too long baking time. 

3. Extreme overmixing. 


=. Cake falls from pan 


1. Underbaking—too low oven temperature and/o: 
too short baking time. 

2. Pan placed too high in oven. Top of cake ap- 
pears done before inside is completely baked 

3. Overmeasurement of liquid. 

4. Traces of fat or oil in pan. 


. Cupping (shallow indentations) on sides and bottom 

of cake 

1. Cause difficult to determine. 
eating quality of cake. 

2. Batter not pushed against sides and bottom of 
pan to fill spaces. 


affect 


Does not 


>. Top crust separates from cake 
Excessively dry crust due to overbaking. 


. Sticky crust develops 

1. Insufficient or improper cooling. See Section II, G 
2. Humid storage conditions. 

3. Slight underbaking. 


Holes and tunnels 

1. Insufficient folding or mixing. 

2. Batter not pushed against sides and bottom of 
pan to fill spaces. 
Improper cutting through batter in pan to re- 
move air pockets. 


Soggy cake 

1. Underbaking—too low oven temperature and/or 
too short baking. 

2. Too much liquid due to inaccurate measurement 

3. Same factors that cause low volume. See sex 
tion III, B. 
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Streaks or heavy layer in chiffon cakes 

1. Underbeating of egg white. 

2. Insufficient folding of batter into beaten egg 
white. 


COMMON CONSUMER QUESTIONS 


A. About mixing 


E. 


Why does egg white mixture fail to whip? 

a. Fat, oil, or egg yolk on utensils. 

b. Failure to wash beaters, bowl, and spatula in 
hot water and detergent. 

c. Failure to adequately guide egg whites into 
beaters. 

d. Underbeating or beating at too slow speed. 

e. Use of porous plastic utensils. Use only firm 
non-porous type. 

f. Addition of oil base flavoring 
white. See Section IV, C, 1. 


extract to egg 


About substitutions 


1. Can fruit juice be used for water? 
Not generally recommended. Use only if speci- 
fied with mix being used. 

2. Can pans other than 10-inch tube pan be used? 
Be guided by pan recommendations given on 
package being used. 


About additions 

1. Can other flavorings be added? 
Flavoring extracts can be added in appropriate 
amounts at end of mixing. If added earlier, 
extracts with an oil base may break down the 
foam structure. 

2. Can nuts, raisins, coconut, and other relativel\ 
moisture-free ingredients be added? 
Appropriate amounts may be folded in at end 
of mixing if finely chopped to keep suspended 
in batter during baking. Be guided by recipe 
suggestions for mix being used. 

3. Can extra egg whites be added? 
Not recommended because character of 
will be changed. 


cake 


. About removing cake from pan 


1. Can brown crust be kept on sides of cake? 
It is easier to keep brown crust on sides and 
bottom of cake if cake is left in pan overnight 
before removal. 
See section II, G, 2. 


About pans used for angel food cakes 


Can angel food cakes be baked in pans previ- 
ously used for baking other cakes and foods? 
Yes, if pans are thoroughly washed with hot 
water and detergent before using. 





Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabric 


PREVIOUS study entitled “Syndet or Soap 

for Elastic Fabrics?” reported in the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics, January 1961, was un- 
dertaken to substantiate or refute the contention 
that synthetic detergents are more harmful to elas- 
tic fabrics than are soaps. The findings did not 
support such a contention. The design of the 
former study included washing replicates of each 
of four types of elastic fabrics in six different 
detergents for a series of 50 launderings. The 
detergents used included a built, a low-sudsing 
built, and an unbuilt synthetic detergent; a built, 
a low-sudsing built, and an unbuilt soap. A non- 
precipitating water conditioner, sodium hexameta- 
phosphate, was used in all washings and in the 
first rinse. The fact that no differences were found 
among detergents tested in their effect on either 
resistance to stretch or dimensional stability raised 
a question about the role played by the water 
conditioner in these findings. 

It was felt that if either soaps or synthetic deter- 
gents do cause deterioration of elastic fabrics, the 
deterioration might be due to residual materials 
left in the fabric after rinsing. Since sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate is an aid to good rinsing, it seemed 
important to do a follow-up study in which the 
same detergents would be used but comparing 
launderings done with and without the aid of the 
added water conditioner. 

Only one fabric was used in this study, a power 
net. This selection was made on the basis of the 
manufacturer's recommendation because of its pop- 
ularity in the foundation garment trade. The fabric 
used was constructed of a 65 gauge extruded rub- 
ber core yarn wrapped with two ends of acetate. 
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Doris Brockway, Florence Turnbull Hall, 
and Dorothy Jean Smith 


This study was conducted in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Washington, where 
Miss Mrs. 


Hall an assistant professor, and Miss Smith an 


Brockway is an associate professor, 


acting instructor. 


The warp, which in power net makes up the entire 
surface of the fabric, was nylon. Although the 
fabric used was a power net construction, its fiber 
content differed from that used in the previous 


study. 


Procedure 


The follow-up study included two sets of laun- 
derings; in one, sodium hexametaphosphate was 
added as in the previous study; in the other it was 
omitted. Each set included the washing of five 
replicates of a power net fabric in each of six 
different detergents for a series of 50 launderings. 
The fabric specimens were washed in a home-type 
automatic washer and dried in an electric dryer. 

The detergents used were the same as in the 
previous study: a built, a low-sudsing built, and 
an unbuilt detergent; a built, a low-sudsing built, 
and an unbuilt soap. The water used was below 
average in hardness, containing 22.8 parts hardness 
minerals per million parts of water. Water tem- 
peratures for washing and rinsing were kept con- 
stant for all launderings. 

The 1959 model home washer was set at a 
“delicate fabrics” cycle having a slow agitation 
action for 6 minutes, a slow spin, and a water 
temperature of 100°F (+ or — 5°) for washing 
and 95°F (+ or — 5°) for rinsing. Sheets and 
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towels were added to make up a five-pound load 
for each washing. The specimens were tumble 
dried at a “low” temperature setting, approximately 
105°F for 20 minutes. The dried samples were 
then allowed to relax at room temperature for not 
less than 2 hours before measurements were taken 
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The data were analyzed by means of an anal- 
ysis of variance as in the previous study and as 
described by Snedecor." 


Findings 


In the former study, using sodium hexameta- 


TABLE | 


Average resistance-to-stretch (in pounds to stretch to 30 per cent elongation) of 5 samples 
of elastic fabric laundered 50 times in 6 different detergents with 
and without sodium herametaphosphate 





NUMBER 
oF 
LAUN- 
DERINGS _ 


Built Synthetic 
Built Soap Detergent 


With- 
With* | outt 


Detergent 


With- 
out 


With- 


Av. With out Av With 


18.§ 
18.§ 
17. 
18. 
18. 
20. 
18. 


19. 
19.6 
19. 
18. 
18. 
20. 
19.6 


19. 19 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 


19. 
19. 
18.§ 
19. 
18. 
19. 
19. 


19.6 
19.6 
18.8 
19.0 
18.6 
20.6 
19.2 


18.9 
18.9 
17.2 
18.0 
17.4 
19.4 
18.0 


0 19.¢ 
19.¢ 

5 18.2 
10 18.4 
20 18.6 
6 

9 


_ 
- & 
— 


35 20 
50 18 


Dm iO Si to 


DETERGENTS 


Unbuilt Synthetic 


Ay 


Low-Sudsing 
Built Soap 


Low-Sudsing Built 
Unbuilt Soap Synthetic Detergent 


With- 
With out 


With- 
eut 


With 
With out With 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
18. 
20. 
19. 


19. 
19.3 
18 
18 
18. 
i9. 
18.§ 


19.6 
19. 
18. 
18. 
17.6 
19.5 
19. 


Ce OS HH 


— 





* With sodium hexametaphosphate. 
t Without sodium hexametaphosphate. 


The fabric specimens were prepared for the 
study as follows: surface dressing was removed 
in an initial washing; specimens were cut in 14-inch 
squares and finished on the edges with a zig-zag 
machine stitch under loose tension to prevent 
raveling; a 10-inch circle was drawn in the center 
of each square with measurement points located 
on its circumference. Measurements for shrinkage 
and resistance to stretch were taken after 1, 5, 10, 
20, 35, and 50 launderings. The methods used for 
obtaining these measurements were the same as 
those used in the previous study. 


phosphate (NaPO.), in all launderings, no sig- 
nificant differences were found among the deter- 
gents tested in their effects on either resistance to 
stretch or dimensional stability of the elastic fab- 
rics. (See tables 1 and 2.) 

In the study reported here there were small 
differences? in dimensional stability of the elastic 


‘G. W. SNEDECcoR, Statistical Methods, 5th edition. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1956, pp. 251-253 and 
358-363. 

* Differences significant to the 1 per cent level. 


TABLE 2 


Average shrinkage (in thirty-seconds of an inch out of a total of 10 inches) of 5 samples 
of elastic fabric laundered 50 times in 6 different detergents with 
and without sodium hexametaphosphate 





NUMBER 


DETERGENTS 


Low-Sudsing Built 


Low-Sudsing 


or 
LAUN- 
DERINGS 


l 
5 
10 
20 


35 
50 


With* 
5. 
16. 
23. 
32. 
35. 
37. 


Built Soap 
With- 
outt 


Av. 


Built Synthetic 
Detergent 


With- 

With out 
4.8 
16.4 
24.4 
32.8 
36.2 
39.8 


14.6 
21.4 
30.0 
33.2 
36.2 


31. 
34. 
38. 


Av. 


Unbuilt Synthetic 
Detergent 


With- 
out 


With | 


4.0 4.4 
15. 


22.§ 


Av. 


Unbuilt Soap 
With- 
out 


Synthetic Detergent Built Soap 





Witb- 
out Av. 


With 


Av. 


With 

4.2 “4 ‘ . 2.6 
16.0 ‘ ° . 13.0 
25.0 ‘ ‘ . 21.8 
32.2 ‘ ° 30.4 
35.8 35.0 
38.0 38.0 


With 


ith- 
out 


Av. 


$.2 
12.2 
21.0 
29.9 
34.6 
37.4 


17. 
26. 
34. 
37. 
40. 


SM mI w 





* With sodium hexametaphosphate. 
t Without sodium hexametaphosphate. 
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fabric samples after the different laundry treat- 
ments, but there were no significant changes in 
resistance to stretch during 50 launderings in any 
of the 6 types of detergents, either with or with- 
out sodium hexametaphosphate. 

The following figures show average shrinkage 
after 50 launderings for each laundry treatment 
lined up in order of increasing magnitude, with 
those showing no significant differences joined by 
a vertical line. 


36.2 Built synthetic detergent without sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate ( NaPO,).« 

36.8 Built low-sudsing soap with ( NaPO;). 

37.6 Unbuilt soap with (NaPO;). 

37.8 Built soap with (NaPOs). 

38.0 Built low-sudsing soap* without (NaPO,). 

38.0 Unbuilt synthetic detergent with (NaPO;). 

38.0 Built low-sudsing synthetic detergent (NaPO;). 

38.6 Unbuilt synthetic detergent without (NaPO,). 

39.8 Built soap without (NaPO;). 

89.8 Built synthetic detergent with (NaPOs,). 

40.0 Built low-sudsing synthetic detergent 
( NaPO, )e 

42.4 Unbuilt soap without (NaPO;). 


without 








The position of the treatments for which amounts 
of shrinkage were between 38 and 40 thirty-seconds 
of an inch is undetermined. They may belong to 
the same population of measurements as those of 
lower magnitude in the scale or in the same popu- 
lation of measurements as the 42.4. It is even pos- 


’ The built low-sudsing soap product already contained 
a sequestering agent and probably should be considered as 
similar to the soap with sodium hexametaphosphate treat- 
ments. 


Is It the Time? ... 
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sible that they are a separate population of meas- 
urements and therefore represent amounts of 
shrinkage different from those both below and 
above in the scale. ' 

After 50 launderings, the elastic fabric samples 
laundered in unbuilt soap without sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate had shrunk more* than those laun 
dered in the built synthetic detergent without 
(NaPO, ),, 
sudsing built soap, unbuilt soap, and built soap 
with (NaPO,),. The total shrinkage during 50 
launderings measured in thirty-seconds of an inch 
out of a total of 10 inches was 42.4 (13.2 per cent) 
for the unbuilt soap without (NaPO,), and 36.2 
(11.3 per cent), 36.8 (11.5 per cent), 37.6 (11.7 
per cent), and 37.8 (11.8 per cent) for the latter 
treatments, respectively. 

Of the detergents tested, only the unbuilt soap 
caused more shrinkage when used without sodium 
hexametaphosphate than when used with it, 42.4 
as compared to 37.6 thirty-seconds of an inch or 
1.5 per cent greater shrinkage. 


and more than those laundered in low- 


Summary 


The data from this and the former study show no 
evidence that synthetic detergents are more harmful 
than soap to elastic fabrics. They even suggest that 
unless sodium hexametaphosphate or some other se- 
questering agent is used with soap that soap may cause 
more shrinkage than synthetic detergents. 


* Jerome C. R. Li, Introduction to Statistical Inference 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1957, pp 
240 and 241. 

5 Differences significant to the 1 per cent level 


Just a glance at the October lst AHEA statistical report on membership 
shows that we already have a total of 22,007 members for 1961-62, including 
life and honorary members from all states and those in other countries. Maine 
now leads the rest of the states with more than a 10 per cent increase over its 


total for 1960-61. 
preferred positions. 


Nevada, Idaho, and Massachusetts are maneuvering into 


We could think of many, but give you two, reasons why you should remind 
your nonmember associates that they should begin, continue, or restore mem- 


bership in our professional association: 


1. Every member strengthens your position and our profession; 


2. We are always talking about membership; let’s do something about it 
Let’s top 28,000 by June. 


It Is the Time, Now 





Social and Psychological Factors Associated 


with High School Marriages 


HE increasing frequency of youthful mar- 

riages, to which a high probability of failure 
is ascribed, has given rise to considerable appre- 
hension, as evidenced by the growing body of 
literaturé, both popular and technical, on early 
marriages.? The present investigation was under- 
taken to gain some understanding of the circum- 
stances conducive to high school marriages and 
the marital patterns characterizing them. Specifi- 
cally, the objective was to determine whether 
couples where at least one of the spouses was of 
school age and attending high school at the time 
of marriage differed from those who married at a 
later age with respect to selected “background” 
and “marital” characteristics. 


Sample and Procedure 


An experimental group consisting of couples 
where at least one of the spouses was under 19 
years of age and in high school attendance at the 
time of marriage was compared with a control 
group made up of husbands and wives who were 
married between 21 and 26 years of age. Potential 


The authoz wishes to express deep appreciation to Dr. 
Esther McGinnis for her guidance in this research. 

*Lee G. Burcuinat, Adolescent role deprivation and 
high school age marriage, Marriage & Family Living 21 
(Nov. 1959), pp. 378-384; Lee G. BurcutnaL, Does early 
dating lead to school-age marriage? Iowa Farm Sci. 13 
(Feb. 1959), pp. 11-12; Lee G. Burcuina, Do restrictive 
policies curb teen marriages? Overview 1 (Mar. 1960), 
pp. 72-73; Evetyn M. Duva.t, Research finds, Marriage & 
Family Living 22 (Feb. 1960), pp. 76-77; Witson Ivins, 
Student marriages in New Mexico secondary schools: prac- 
tices and policies, Marriage & Family Living 22 (Feb. 
1960), pp. 71-74; Jupson T. Lanpis and KENNETH C, Kipp, 
Attitudes and policies concerning marriages among high 
school students, Marriage & Family Living 18 (May 1956), 
pp. 128-136; J. Joet. Moss and Rusy Grncies, The rela- 
tionship of personality to the incidence of early marriage, 
Marriage & Family Living 21 (Nov. 1959), pp. 373-377. 


Rachel M. Inselberg ' 


Dr. Inselberg is an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of home economics at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. This article is based 
on her dissertation for a PhD in Home Economics 
with a major in child development and family, 


granted at Ohio State University in 1960. 


respondents for the experimental group were se- 
lected at random from a list obtained from the 
senior high schools in Columbus, Ohio.’ The bivar- 
iate frequency distribution of the experimental 
group with respect to length of marriage and hus- 
bands’ occupational rating, as measured by the 
North-Hatt Scale,‘ was closely reproduced in the 
control group by a stratified random method. Per- 
tinent information for selecting the control group 
was obtained from the marriage license records in 
the same city. 

Since the wives were thought to be more likely 
to participate, they were approached first. Of the 
71 younger wives who were contacted, 81.7 per cent 
co-operated, while out of the 79 older wives, 64.6 
per cent participated. Sixty-nine per cent and 78.4 
per cent of the husbands of the co-operating 
younger and older wives, respectively, took part. 
Thus, a total of 40 couples and 18 wives formed 
the experimental group, while 40 couples and 11 
wives comprised the control group. 

All respondents were white, native-born Amer- 
icans, residents of metropolitan Columbus, Ohio, 
and had been married between 3 and 36 months, 
the average length of marriage in the experimental 


*The author is indebted to E. F. Reichelderfer and the 
counselors of the Columbus Senior High Schools for pro- 
viding names of students who married while in high school 
attendance. 

‘National Opinion Research Center, Jobs and occupa- 
tions: a popular evaluation, Opinion News 9 (Sept. 1947), 
pp. 3-13. 
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and control groups being a little over a year. The 
husbands in both groups were mainly skilled crafts- 
men, semiskilled and unskilled laborers. 

In the experimental group, the mean ages of 
wives and husbands were 16.4 and 19.9 years, 
while in the control group the mean age of the 
wives was 22.1 and that of husbands, 23.3 years. 
The spouses in the experimental and control groups 
were predominantly Protestant. While the mar- 
riages studied were first marriages for all wives in 
the experimental group, this was the case with 
about four-fifths of the control wives and 92.5 per 
cent of the husbands in both groups. Practically 
all marriages studied were “intact”; 5.2 per cent 
of the younger wives, 2.0 per cent of the older 
wives, and none of the husbands who were inter- 
viewed were either divorced or separated. 

Husbands and wives were interviewed sepa- 
rately except at the beginning of the interview 
when questions which could best be answered by 
both husband and wife together were asked. When 
a husband could not be reached for an interview, 
personal data about him were obtained from the 
wife. 

The interview schedule consisted of questions 
pertaining to personal, “background,” and “marital” 
characteristics, a sentence completion blank, and 
a marital satisfaction scale. The Sentence Comple- 
tion Blank and the Marital Satisfaction Scale were 
constructed so as to provide independent measures 
of marital satisfaction.* 

The Sentence Completion Blank included 13 
sentence stems. Subjects were asked to complete 
a sentence, the first few words being furnished. It 
was assumed that the subject’s fears, wishes, and 
feelings, reflected in his responses, were associated 
with his satisfaction in married life. The Marital 
Satisfaction Scale consisted of 21 questions relative 
to adequacy and handling of income, in-law rela- 
tionships, recreation, religion, friends, home or 
living arrangements, sex relations, and training of 
children. From a list of responses corresponding 
to various levels of satisfaction, subjects were asked 
to select the answer most descriptive of their feel- 
ings in connection with a given area. 

As a test for validity, the satisfaction ratings ob- 
tained with the Sentence Completion Blank and 
the Marital Satisfaction Scale were correlated. The 
correlation coefficients were 0.73, p<0.001, for the 
wives and 0.47, p<0.005, for the husbands in the 


*A pilot study was conducted on five couples comparable 
to those included in the experimental group in order to 
determine the suitability of the interview schedule 
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experimental group. For the control wives and 
husbands, the correlation coefficients were 0.67, 
p<0.001, and 0.58, p<0.001. 

In the analysis of data on “background charac- 
teristics,” only respondents without a previous mar- 
riage were included in the control group in order 
to render it more homogeneous, making a total of 
42 wives and 37 husbands. Since all the previously 
married respondents in the control group had con- 
tracted their first marriage under the age of 21, 
it was assumed that their “background character- 
istics” were likely to differ from those of subjects 
who married for the first time between 21 and 26 
years, and their inclusion would tend to obscure 
differences between the experimental and control 


groups. 


Results 


Background Broken 
strained parent-child relationships, early romantic 
and sexual involvement, and military service are 


characteristics. families, 


among the conditions believed to contribute to 
early marriage. To test the relationship between 
broken parental homes and high school marriage, 
respondents were asked to indicate their parents’ 
marital status at the time of their marriage. Pa- 
rental families were classified as “intact” families, 
in which the biological parents were living to- 
gether, or families broken by divorce, separation, 
or death. The percentage of experimental wives 
from “intact” families, 70.7, was similar to that of 
wives in the control group, 76.2. Among husbands, 
45.0 per cent of those in the experimental group 
in comparison with 70.3 per cent of the control 
husbands were from unbroken homes, p< 0.05. 

The data on the disagreement with, and attach- 
ment to, parents before marriage are presented in 
table 1. The extent of disagreement with parents 
was designated by the subjects as very great, a lot 
moderate, very little, or none, and was rated on a 
five-point scale from 0 to 4, the larger values cor- 
responding to an increasing degree of positiveness. 
The extent of disagreement with parents before 
marriage was greater for wives in the experimental 
group than those in the control group, although no 
difference was apparent between the husbands in 
the two groups. 

Marriage at a young age is thought to be a con- 
sequence of an individual's failure to learn to love 
in his parental family; thus, the “love-hungry” indi- 
vidual would marry in an effort to find emotional 
response. The study did not delve into the affec- 
tional relationship between the respondents and 


their parents before marriage; nevertheless the 
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TABLE | 
Disagreement with and attachment to parents before marriage 





WIVES 


RELATIONSHIP Experimental 


Number | Mean 


Control 


Number | Meas 
ampaneal 





} 
Extent of disagreement* 
With mother. 
With father. . 
Degree of attachmentf 
To mother 
To father 


- 
| « 
j 


57) | 2.65 | 
55 | 


| 


i 


HUSBANDS 
Cc > 
‘ontrol ain, 


=o bility 
Level 


elie Experimental 


— bility 
Level 


| Number Mean Number Mean 


<0.05 | 87 ; 34 
<0.025| 2 31 


ns. | $8 34 
<0.05 32 32 





* Number does not include individuals who could not answer because of parental death, separation, or divorce 
+t Number does not include those unable to answer because of parental death 


association of high school marriage with close 
attachment to parents before marriage was investi- 
gated. The degree of attachment to parents was 
determined on a fivefold scale, 0 to 4, correspond- 
ing to the subject’s characterization of the relation- 
ship as miles apart, not close, fair, sort of close, 
and very close. On the reported degree of attach- 
ment to the mother, no significant differences 
between the experimental and control groups were 
found for either the wives or husbands. On the 
other hand, the experimental wives and husbands 
indicated a lesser degree of close attachment to 
their father. , 

The age at which the -respondents had their first 
date and steady dating experience as well as the 
length of steady dating and engagement leading to 
the marriages studied are compiled in table 2. The 
data are in agreement with the findings of previous 
studies on the dating practices of early-marrying 


TABLE 2 


Age at first date and steady date; length of steady dating 
and of engagement* 





- 
| EXPERIMENTAL 
DATING AND COURTSHIP | . — 


VARIABLES 
Num- Num- 
ber Mean ber 


CONTROL | 


PROBA- 
BILITY 
LEVEL 

Mean 


Age at first date 
Wives... 58 
Husbands 40 

Age at first steady datet 
Wives.... 57 
Husbands... 

Length of steady dating 

a ary 58 

Length of engagement 


Ss eee 58 





* The first date or steady was not necessarily one’s mate, 
whereas the length of steady dating and of engagement referred to 
the relationship of the spouses. 

+ Number does not include respondents who never went steady. 

} Includes only marriages in which neither spouse had a previous 
marriage. 


individuals. On the average, the experimental 
wives and husbands were about a year younger at 
the time of their first date and started going steady 
approximately two and a half years earlier than 
did the control group. 

Presumably, prolonged steady dating or court- 
ship may lead to early marriage, as constant ex- 
posure of a boy and girl to each other can be 
emotionally and physically frustrating, and mar- 
riage may suggest itself as a logical solution. While 
a difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups with respect to length of en- 
gagement, it was not in the expected direction; 
the engagement period was significantly longer for 
the couples in the control group. On length of 
steady dating, no difference was noted between 
the two groups. 

That premarital pregnancy is associated with 
high school marriage was supported by the find- 
ings. Almost half (43.1 per cent) of the wives in 
the experimental group were pregnant at the time 
of marriage while this was the case with only 10.3 
per cent of the control wives, p<0.001. It does 
not, of course, necessarily follow that the experi- 
mental group engaged in premarital intercourse 
to a greater extent. The frequency of premarital 
sexual relations was not investigated, and no com- 
parisons could therefore be made. 

If anticipated departure for overseas duty by a 
serviceman is a cause of high school marriage, it 
appears to be a minor one in the sample studied. 
The frequencies of military service at the time of 
marriage by the experimental husbands, 6.9 per 
cent, and by the control husbands, 10.3 per cent, 
were similar. Only a small percentage, 3.4, of the 
husbands in the experimental group and none in 


* BurcuinaL, Adolescent role deprivation . . .; Moss and 


Ginc.es, loc. -cit. 
Fa 
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the control group were about to depart for an 
overseas assignment at the time of marriage. 

Marital characteristics. Since high school mar- 
riages are alleged to have been contracted without 
due consideration of realities and to be subject 
to difficulties, the characteristics of high school 
marriages and those of later marriages were com- 
pared. A highly significant difference, p< 0.001, 
in the mean income of the experimental and con- 
trol groups was noted; the mean income ($3,776) 
of the experimental families was somewhat less 
than three-fifths of the average income ($6,298) 
of the control families. 

Several explanations for the lower income level 
of the younger group could be proposed. Perhaps, 
a major one is the low proportion of gainful em- 
ployment among the wives. Whereas only 6.9 per 
cent of them worked full time, almost half (47.0 
per cent) of the control wives held full-time jobs, 
p<0.001; it is possible that the younger wives 
expected to follow the traditicnal role of a wife 
and mother, as suggested by the preliminary find- 
ings of Moss and Gingles on high school marriages.’ 
Moreover, there was a tendency for unemployment 
to be more common among the husbands in the 
experimental group; 10.3 per cent of them were 
unemployed at the time of the interview, while 
among the control husbands, the percentage was 
2.0, p<0.10. 


TABLE 3 


Financial status and living arrangement 





PROBA- 

EXPERI- CON- : 
SITUATION BILITY 
MENTAL TROL rant 

LEVEL 


per cent 


<0.05 


Receiving monetary aid from parents 8.§ 5.9 
} <0.025 


Living with others at time of interview 

Had lived with others during period of 
marriage covered by study 

Owned homes 


<0.001 
<0.005 
Number 





Dependence on others for financial aid seems 
more characteristic of the experimental group (see 
table 3). More families in that group indicated 
receiving “hand-outs” from their parents, had lived 
with parents or other relatives at one time or an- 
other during the period of married life covered by 
the study, and were living with others at the time 
of the interview. On the other hand, home owner- 
ship was more prevalent among the control fam- 
ilies. 


* Moss and Grinc.es, loc. cit. 
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A common belief in regard to young-marrying 
couples is that they do not have a peer group. 
Presumably, they lose their premarital friends be- 
cause they develop new interests after marriage 
while their friends remain concerned with such 
matters as dating and sports. The data, however, 
did not bring out significant differences between 
the experimental and control groups in the reported 
proportion of premarital friends retained after mar- 
riage. Over half of each group of husbands or 
wives (69.0 and 52.5 per cent of the experimental 
wives and husbands; 58.8 and 65.0 per cent of the 
control wives and husbands) stated that a “few,” 
“many, or “all” of their friends “drifted away” 
after marriage. Apparently, losing contact with 
premarital friends is not confined to high school 
marriages. 

In table 4 ate summarized the marital problems 
most commonly indicated by the respondents. Ap- 
proximately half of each group of husbands listed 
“financial difficulties” as a problem, thus rendering 
it by far the major problem for either group. Sig- 
nificant differences were found only with respect 


TABLE 4 
Common manrital problems 





EXPERI- CON 


ROBLEM*® ; 
" MENTAL TROL 


Husbands 


per cent 


Financial difficulties 
(Inadequate or no income) 
Conflicting ideas on spending income 
Interference of in-laws ; 
Conflicting ideas on type of recreation 
Inadequate recreation . 
Jealousy... .. 
Unsuitable home or living arrange- 
ments - 
Sex difficulties 


45.0 
22.5 
10 0 
20.0 
17. 


— tt et et Se 
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Number 


Wives 


Financial difficulties 
(Inadequate or no income) 

Interference of in-laws. . . 

Husband “running around” too much 

Inadequate recreation 

Conflicting ideas on spending income 

Conflicting ideas on type of recreation 

Sex difficulties 

Division of labor at home.... 

Unsuitable home or living arrange- 
ments. . . 10. 

Mate not approving of respondent’s 
friends. . . ; 6.9 

58 





* Since no limit was placed on the number of problems each 
respondent could give, the sum of the percentages exceeds 100 
per cent. 
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to infrequently occurring problems such as “jeal- 
ousy” and “unsuitable home or living arrange- 


ments.” 

“Financial difficulties’ and “interference of in- 
laws” were the main problems mentioned by the 
experimental wives. The control wives reported 
“financial difficulties,” “conflicting ideas on spend- 
ing the income,” and “inadequate recreation” as 
the major problems, although the frequencies of 
the older wives giving such problems did not differ 
significantly from those of the experimental group. 
On the other hand, three times as many experi- 
mental as control wives stated that their in-laws 
constituted a problem. It was thought that the dis- 
agreement between the younger wives and their 
parents before marriage and the friction with 
in-laws after marriage were related and repre- 
sented different aspects of the younger wives’ need 
for asserting their independence. However, the 
existence of an in-law problem among the experi- 
mental wives was found to be independent of the 
extent of disagreement with the mother, x? = 0.193, 
df = 1, and with the father, x? = 0.013, df = 1. 

The findings with the Sentence Completion 
Blank and the Marital Satisfaction Scale are pre- 
sented in tables 5 and 6. With both instruments, 
the experimental wives and husbands received 
lower mean ratings, indicating that they were less 
satisfied with married life. 

That in-law relationships are an area of conflict 
among the younger wives was further confirmed. 
More of them revealed either hostility or ambiv- 
alence toward their in-laws in their responses to 
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the sentence stem, “In-laws are .. .” and reported 
that their in-laws’ dealings with them were either 
“very annoying” or “got them a little peeved,” in 
connection with the Marital Satisfaction Scale. 
Their mates’ reaction when they disapproved of 
their in-laws was perceived as less satisfactory and 
evoked anger or hurt feelings. Although the differ- 
ence between the mean ratings of the two groups 
of wives did not approach significance, there was 
a tendency for the experimental wives to be less 
content with the way their mates felt toward their 
parental family. Since no significant differences 
were observed between the experimental and con- 
trol husbands in regard to in-laws, a lesser degree 
of satisfaction with in-laws was probably more 
characteristic of the younger wives. 

Except for the fact that the control wives were 
more inclined to feel that their income could cover 
emergencies, no differences were observed in all 
other comparisons made on income. Apparently, 
the needs of the control group were proportionately 
greater so that they did not consider their in- 
come more adequate, although it was decidedly 
higher. 

Among the comparisons made on sex relations, 
only one significant difference emerged; the control 
husbands reported a higher degree of enjoyment 
than the experimental husbands. However, the 
distribution of the husbands’ responses in both 
groups was skewed toward the positive end of the 
scale, indicating a rather general feeling of enjoy- 
ment for both groups. The mean ratings of spouses 
in the experimental and control groups on “how 


TABLE 5 


Mean ratings* of responses to sentence completion stems 
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In-laws are 

Our income 

Sex relations are 

I wish 

My husband (wife) and I 

I regret 

The future 

The happiest time 

Getting married at the age that I did 
Getting tied down after marriage 
Making decisions in our home 
What annoys me 

If only 
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* Ratings from 0 to 4 were assigned to the responses, with higher values corresponding to an increasing degree of satisfaction. A score 


of 2 was assigned to an ambivalent or neutral response. 


+ The ratio of an individual's total score to highest obtainable score was expressed as a‘percentage, the mean of such scores being 


reported above. 
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marital sex relations were worked out” corre- 
sponded to “satisfactory most of the time.” 

The common belief that young-marrying couples 
lack friends was again not supported by the find- 
ings. A difference was observed between the re- 
sponses of husbands in the two groups on the 
adequacy of the number of friends, but it was not 
in the expected direction as a greater number of 
control husbands stated that they could “use more 
friends.” On the other hand, the experimental 
wives and husbands were more likely to feel that 
their mate “said or did irritating things” in dealing 
with their friends “sometimes” or “often.” 

Although religious differences were not one of 
the most commonly mentioned marital problems, 
a lesser degree of agreement on religious matters 
was reported by the younger wives. The greater 
frequency of interreligious marriages and marriages 
between an affiliated and an unaffiliated individual 
in the experimental group might explain the pat- 
tern of the younger wives’ responses in the area of 


religion. 


HIGH SCHOOL MARRIAGES 771 


husbands considered their 


The experimental 
home or living arrangements less suitable relative 
to-their present needs and desires. The higher per- 
centage of experimental families living with others 
may account for the dissatisfaction with living 


arrangements. 

Since one’s outlook could be changed by experi- 
ence and people might feel that given another 
chance they would act differently and perhaps to 
better advantage, it was desirable to find out 
whether the experimental group had misgivings 
about the timing of their marriage. Respondents 
were therefore asked if they would marry at the 
same time if they could live their life over. More 
than a third (39.7 per cent) of the experimental 
wives in contrast to 5.9 per cent of the control 
wives would postpone marriage, p< 0.001. Among 
husbands, the corresponding percentages were 37.5 
for the experimental group and 12.5 for the con- 
trol group, p<0.025. 

It is, of course, understandable that later mar- 
riage should be desired to a greater extent by the 


TABLE 6 


Mean ratings* of responses to marital satisfaction item: 





In-laws 

Treatment of respondent by in-laws 

Mate’s reaction when respondent disapproves of in-laws 

Mate’s feelings toward respondent's side of family 
Income 

Adequacy for needs 

Adequacy for emergencies 

Frequency of worry about meeting bills 
Handling of income 

Mate’s ideas on spending. . 

Couple’s arrangement for deciding on spending income 
Sez relations 

How respondent finds sex relations 

Mate’s behavior 

How marital sex relations 
Recreation or social activities 

Adequacy 


‘worked out” 


Frequency of mate’s activities which do not include respondent 


Type of recreation or social activities 
Friends 
Adequacy of number of friends 
Mate’s treatment of respondent's or mutual friends 
Religion 
Extent of agreement 
Home or living arrangements 
Suitability for present needs and desires 
Suitability for entertaining. . . 
Children 
Mate’s ideas on training children. . . . 
Amount of time spent by mate in care of children 
Mean satisfaction rating—percentaget 
Numbert - ee 


HUSBANDS 


Proba , 
Experi . ‘ bility Experi 


mental Sowell mental Control 


91 
00 


0.72 1.21 8 Be 

0. 0.96 n.s. 1.48 
65. 74.1 <0.005 69.2 
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* Responses were rated from —2 to+2, the higher values indicating an increasing degree of positiveness. 
+ The procedure for calculating an individual’s marital satisfaction rating is described in the dissertation on which the paper is based. 
t Refers to all areas, except “‘children.”’ Questions on children were answered by 38 wives and 25 husbands in the experimental group, 


and 28 wives and 19 husbands in the control group. 
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experimental group as more spouses in that group 
considered themselves unprepared for marriage. 
About a third (31.0 per cent) of the experimental 
wives disclosed lack of readiness for marriage in 
comparison with 3.9 per cent of the control wives, 
p<0.001. A highly significant difference, p< 0.025, 
was also noted between the two groups of hus- 
bands; 27.5 per cent of the experimental in con- 
trast to 7.5 per cent of the control husbands felt 
that they were inadequately prepared for mar- 
riage. 


Summary 


November 1961 


No difference was observed between the two groups 
of wives in the proportion coming from unbroken 
homes, while the experimental husbands were less likely 
to come from “intact” families. A greater degree of 
disagreement with both the mother and the father be- 
fore marriage was reported by the early-marrying wives, 
and a lesser degree of attachment to the father was 
indicated by the younger wives and husbands. 

Young age at the time of the first date and steady 
dating experience, and premarital pregnancy were asso- 
ciated with high school marriage. While the experi- 
mental and control groups did not differ in the ter.gth 
of steady dating, the control couples had a longer pe- 
riod of engagement. The imminent departure for over- 
seas duty by a serviceman bore no apparent relation 


to high school marriage. 

The experimental families seemed to be more sub- 
ject to strain. Their income was markedly lower, and 
living with others was a more common occurrence in 
that group. The wives revealed greater ambivalance or 
hostility toward their in-laws, and there were strong 
indications that both spouses were less satisfied with 
marriage. More of them, in contrast to the control 
couples, considered themselves unprepared for marriage 
and would postpone marriage given another chance. 


. A comparison with regard to selected background 
and marital characteristics was made between an experi- 
mental group consisting of couples where at least one 
of the spouses was under 19 years of age and attending 
high school at the time of marriage and a control group 
made up of husbands and wives marrying between 21 
and 26 years of age. The two groups were rendered 
more comparable by controlling race, place of birth, 
residence, length of marriage, and husbands’ occupa- 
tion. 


Families in an Interdependent World 
Three professors of home economics, a White House correspondent, and 
a professor of anthropology and sociology came together at Cornell Univer- 
sity last March to discuss families in an interdependent world. The one-day 


institute was sponsored by the New York State College of Home Economics. 

Professor Robin M. Williams, Jr., chairman of the department of anthro- 
pology and sociology at Cornell, opened the first section of the institute with 
a discussion on “The Impact of the World Situation on Families.” Continuing 
with a challenging statement on “The Urgent World Economic Situation 
and Its Effect on People,” William A: Costello, White House correspondent 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System, emphasized the need for awareness 
and responsibility on the part of individual Americans in the solution of 
world economic problems. 

Sharing the second half of the Cornell program, entitled “Home Economics 
Crosses Cultures,” were Catherine J. Personius, head of the department of 
food and nutrition and co-ordinator of research in home economics; Jean 
Warren, professor of household economics and management; and Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner, professor of child development and family relationships, all from 
the New York State College of Home Economics. Dr. Personius, speaking 
on the pitfalls and possibilities of scientific exchange with other countries, 
remarked that the common ground for such exchange is the basic needs of 
individuals and families, not identical patterns of living. Focusing more 
specifically on the international note, Dr. Warren spoke on increasing tech- 
nological change in Latin American homes, and the expected increase in 
freedom for women. Dr. Bronfenbrenner, in his paper on “How the Russians 
Build Character,” also spoke on technology, but a psychological technology 
that takes the form of a threat to Western civilization. 

The stimulating talks of the institute at Cornell have been published in a 
66-page booklet entitled “Proceedings: Families in an Interdependent World.” 
The book may be ordered through the New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, for $1. 
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Modern home laundering doesn't necessarily 
destroy harmful bacteria that may have been de- 
posited on clothing and household linens. Some 
of these bacteria can live for days or even weeks 
on fabrics, report Ethel C. McNeil and Maurice 
Greenstein, bacteriologists in the clothing and 
housing research division. Their studies show that 
disinfectants suitable for use in modern laundering 
could help solve the problem. 

Why this investigation? Surveys have shown that 
the average temperature of hot ‘water in home 
washers today is about 130 degrees F—too low for 
bactericidal action. Furthermore, there is increas- 
ing use of public laundering equipment in apart- 


Bacteriologist Ethel C. McNeil uses a blender to shred 
fabric swatches for bacteria counts. 


ments and in self-service laundries. Sanitary pre- 
cautions are not always observed. 

Three different bacteria were used in a series 
of studies: Staphylococcus aureus, a common cause 
of postoperative and skin infection; Escherichia 
coli, the common intestinal bacterium; and Myco- 
bacterium butyricum, similar to the bacterium that 
causes tuberculosis. 

One study showed that these bacteria could sur- 
vive on cotton sheeting, wool blanketing, and ace- 
tate tricot long enough to be of epidemiological 
significance. 

A second study showed that all these bacteria 
could survive warm water home laundering in 
sufficient numbers to be potential health hazards. 
But the bacteriologists found that either of two 
disinfectants added to the wash water can destroy 
most or all of these bacteria. 

The disinfectants are quaternary and phenolic 
compounds; both types are beginning to appear in 
retail stores under various trade names. 

One of the problems encountered by the re 
searchers was how to remove the bacteria from the 
fabrics for counting. The best solution so far is to 
cut the fabric swatches to shreds in known amounts 
of liquid in a Waring Blendor, as shown on this 
page. Small amounts of this mixture are removed 
and placed in a medium where the bacteria can 
multiply and form colonies large enough to be 
counted. 

These studies are reported in the Proceedings 
of the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation for the May 1961 meeting. 

The bacteriologists are continuing this work to 
learn more about the survival of these and other 
bacteria on household fabrics and how to better 
control their spread by laundering methods. 


“Storing Perishable Foods at Home,” a new 
U.S. Department of Agriculture bulletin, includes 
such practical details as what foods are best kept in 
the refrigerator and how soon various foods should 
be used. While most of the bulletin is devoted to 
giving specific suggestions for storing many com- 
mon foods, it also discusses food spoilage and how 
to recognize the danger signs. 

The temperature of most refrigerators is nor- 
mally between 38 and 42 degrees F. It’s simple 
to check the temperature by placing an indoor ther- 
mometer in different parts of the refrigerator. 

Single copies of “Storing Perishable Foods at 
Home” (HG-78) are free from the Office of In- 
formation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





New College Approach 


to Clothing Construction 


Rutu Hawi and NorMa HOLLEN 
Iowa State University 


Frequently the teachers of textiles and clothing 
at Iowa State University have discussed the possi- 
bility of changing the content of the elementary 
clothing construction course to make it more chal- 
lenging and to do away with actual or seeming 
repetition of high school and 4-H Club work. To 
those familiar with home economics at the second- 
ary school level, it was apparent that class projects 
in the college course often were similar to those a 
girl may have had before in school, at home, or in 
4-H. Although college teachers are aware that 
students may not possess or make application of 
a great amount of knowledge or skill in clothing 
construction, some students believe that they know 
much about sewing and consequently are irritated 
because the work offered in elementary clothing 
construction courses in college repeats what they 
have had before. 

With this in mind, a new course, integrating the 
subject matter of clothing construction and flat- 
pattern design and carrying four or five quarter 
hours of credit, was worked out experimentally 
over a two-year period and this fall replaced the 
course in elementary clothing construction formerly 
offered at Iowa State University. In order to un- 
derstand how the new course was started, it is 
necessary to know something about the beginning 
clothing construction course as it formerly was 
taught at Iowa State. 

For a number of years a placement test was 
given prior to enrollment in clothing construction. 
A few students who achieved very high scores 
were exempt from the first course. On the basis 
of a prediction formula those who were not ex- 
cused from the course ‘were placed in sections 


designated as X, Y, or Z. Those who had the least 
knowledge and experience in sewing were placed 
in section Z, those with the most in section X. 
Content of the beginning course differed somewhat 
in X, Y, and Z sections. The greatest differences 
in difficulty and quantity of work occurred be- 
tween the Z section and the other two. There were 
only slight differences in difficulty and none in 
quantity of work planned for X and Y sections. 

It was thought that students who had ranked 
high on the placement test might be ready to do 
at least a part of the work of the next course, 
Flat Pattern Designing. Since placement in an 
X section meant that a student received a high 
score on the placement test, not that she needed 
no more instruction in clothing construction prin- 
ciples or skills, a course combining the work of 
flat pattern design and elementary clothing con- 
struction was introduced in all X sections in the 
spring quarter of 1959. It was believed that this 
integration should benefit the student in that she 
would (a) feel that she was making more rapid 
progress toward her goals, (b) be motivated to 
do more creative work, and most important (c) 
have a more thorough understanding of both con- 
struction and pattern work because it would be 
possible to present material in such a way that 
relationships between principles of pattern-making 
and construction could be made apparent. 

Student response to the experimental course was 
favorable, even enthusiastic, and therefore the 
textiles and clothing department felt justified in 
extending the experiment to include the Y sections 
as well. However, both teachers and students rec- 
ognized some problems which needed to be ironed 
out. Primarily these were related to time and 
number of credits. Since the pattern course had 
carried four credits and the new course was offered 
under an existing catalog number carrying only 
three credits, the outside assignments had to be 
kept to a minimum and there was not sufficient 
time for all the pattern and sewing problems 
deemed desirable. Therefore, in the spring of 
1960 each student included in the experimental X 
and Y sections was directed to sign up for one 
additional credit under a special problem number. 
This made it possible to assign pattern problems 
for -out-of-class practice and for learning experi- 
ences which combined pattern-making and basic 
sewing techniques. 

In the winter and spring quarters of 1960-61, 
the Z sections were included in the experimental 
course also. Pattern work was reduced somewhat 
in the Z sections and slightly more time was spent 
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on sewing techniques. However, it became ap- 
parent that these students did not have sufficient 
confidence in sewing and pattern work when they 
had completed the course. 

As the result of the experiment the following 
plan was developed for the new course offered in 
1961-62. The placement test is retained and stu- 
dents are assigned to sections as before. Students 
in X and Y sections take a four-credit course called 
Pattern Making and Clothing Construction. Stu- 
dents in Z sections have a five-credit course under 
the same title. In both courses, flat pattern work 
and sewing principles and skills are presented 
together and in such a way that relationships may 
be made evident. 

Designs chosen to include fundamental pattern 
problems and sewing techniques are developed 
as half-scale and full-scale patterns by flat-pattern 
methods and then tested by making them up in 
fabric. In each section an individual final pattern 
and sewing problem, a dress, planned to meet cer- 
tain specifications of design and fabric, is made 
by each student. Differences between the four- 
and five-hour courses are in rate of work and in 
time spent on elementary sewing techniques. 

Two years of successive experimentation, evalu- 
ation, revision, and re-evaluation have confirmed 
the belief that through such integration of subject 
matter the student will gain sufficient knowledge, 
skill, and pleasure in pattern making and sewing 
to be able to make intelligent and creative use of 
patterns and sewing principles in subsequent 
courses and in home sewing. 


Nutrition Bureau 
“Dial-a-Dietitian” Project 


GENEVIEVE ALLEN 
The Dairy Council of Detroit 


By dialing a telephone number, homemakers in 
Detroit can ask questions concerning normal nutri- 
tion, food purchasing, and food preparation and 
have their questions answered in person by a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Dietetic Association. 

This unique method of giving accurate, up-to- 
date information to the lay public is a project 
originated by the Detroit Dietetic Association 
through the establishment of a Nutrition Bureau. 
The objectives of the project are: 
1.To aid in nutrition education and to combat 

food misinformation 


IN SHORT 


2. To offer a much-needed service to the community 

3. To provide excellent publicity by communicat- 
ing between the lay public and the dietetic 
profession 

After a year of exploration and securing the 
approval of the Wayne County Medical Society, 
the project was ready to be put into action. It was 
determined that the most satisfactory method of 
operating the project was through the use of a 
telephone answering service, and a reliable cen- 
trally located company was hired. 

Questions received by the operators at the an- 
swering service are recorded in duplicate, on forms 
provided by the Nutrition Bureau. The name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number of the caller are listed. 
One copy of the form is sent to the chairman of 
the Nutrition Bureau, and the other is given to the 
dietitian scheduled to answer the questions for the 
day. 

Sixty dietitians and nutritionists were selected 
from the volunteers to participate in the Dial-a- 
Dietitian project. Each dietitian’s turn for answer- 
ing questions is limited to one day every three 
months. Every month the chairman schedules the 
days for which each dietitian is responsible, and a 
copy of the month’s schedule is sent to those on it. 

The dietitian assigned for the day receives her 
calls from the answering service and returns the 
call as soon as possible, preferably within 24 to 48 
hours. She records her answers to the questions 
on her copy of the form and sends it to the chair- 
man of the Nutrition Bureau. The chairman checks 
the form with the one received from the answering 
service to make sure there is continuity of service. 
Calls average about 77 per month. 

Informing the public that this service is available 
is a vital part of the project. Information has been 
given through newspaper and radio announce- 
ments. The Detroit News carries a column every 
other Sunday in the Women’s Section called 
“Know Your Diet.” It is written by Mrs. Muriel 
G. Wagner, nutritionist for the Merrill-Palmer In- 
stitute, who is one of the originators of the project. 

Another method of informing the homemakers 
is through the use of the Dial-a-Dietitian brochure. 
This brochure, published by the Detroit Dairy 
Council, co-sponsor of the project, describes the 
service offered and tells how it may be obtained. 
The brochures are distributed through supermar- 
kets and by members of the Association. 

This project is helping to give people accurate 
information about food and nutrition. It is pro- 
moting good public relations by offering, without 
cost, the services of recognized authorities in the 
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professional field. Other professional organizations 
have become better acquainted with the work of 
the dietitians and are requesting their services as 
resource people. 

Homemakers in the Detroit area now have a 
reliable source to call for answers to their questions 
about food and nutrition. The project is being 
considered on a national scale by the American 
Dietetic Association and the national Nutrition 
Foundation. 


Convenience Foods 
for Nursery School Children 


J. ANTHONY SAMENFINK, CECILIA SCHUCK, 
SHARON L. JOHANSON, and Merry ANN DEVANEY 
South Dakota State College 


In one course in child development at South 
Dakota State College, students elect a problem to 
be solved through the use of simple research tech- 
niques. 

In the winter quarter of 1961, the two junior 
authors of this paper (Sharon Johanson and Merry 
DeVaney) planned to study the acceptability by 
children of nursery school age of main dishes and 
desserts prepared in the conventional way and the 
same dishes prepared from “convenience foods.” 
The plan also included a comparison of the prepa- 
ration time for the two procedures. Since many 
young mothers are now using a number of the 
“convenience foods” for their children, it was felt 
that the results of such a study would be of inter- 
est. 

The 13 three-year old children enrolled in the 
College nursery school were chosen for study at 
the noon-day meal. A record of the time involved 
in the preparation of dishes was obtained through 
kitchen observations. The prepared dishes were 
weighed before being placed on the table and the 
leftovers and plate waste were weighed at the end 
of the meal to obtain the amounts eaten by the 
children. This was used as a measure of accept- 
ability. 

Dishes prepared in the conventional way and 
those from “convenience foods” were served in 
identical menus. The menus used are shown in 
table 1, with an asterisk indicating the dishes for 
which the method of preparation was varied. A 
few days elapsed between the service of the like 
dishes prepared in the two different ways to avoid 
a possible influence of monotony on results. 
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TABLE 1 
*Roast Chicken 
*Mashed Potatoes 
Celery Sticks 
*Cream Tapioca Pudding 


Buttered Peas 
Apple Sandwiches 


*Scalloped Potatoes and Ham 
Buttered Broccoli Carrot Stick 
Lettuce Sandwich 
° Brownies 


*Vegetable Beef Soup Toast Strips 
Cottage Cheese with Pineapple 


* Gingerbread 


Buttered Spinach 
Lettuce Leaf 
Celery Sandwich 
*Apple Crisp 


*Spanish Rice 


*Tuna Pie 
Orange Slices Lettuce Sandwich 
*Chocolate Pudding 


Table 2 records amounts eaten and preparation 
time of like dishes for each of the two methods. 
Using amounts eaten as criteria of acceptability, 
preference was shown for macaroni and cheese, 
mashed potatoes, scalloped potatoes and ham 
fruit cup, and brownies prepared in the conven- 
tional way. On the other hand, chicken, vegetable 
soup, Spanish rice, tuna pie, gingerbread, and 
chocolate pudding prepared from “convenience 
foods” were preferred. With apple crisp, both 
methods gave an equally acceptable product. In 
most instances, preparation time was considerably 


TABLE 2 





METHODS 


Conventional Convenience 


Prepara- | Weight| Prepara- | Weight 
tion time | Eaten | tion time | Eaten 


hours! min.| grama | hours min.| grams 


Main dishes 

Macaroni and Cheese 45 320 35 | 304 
Chicken ...... 420 556 
Mashed Potatoes. . . 10* 340 50* 312 
Vegetable Beef Soup.... 30 | 1270 20 | 1315 
Scalloped Potatoes and Ham 30 | 928 45 | 467 
Spanish Rice 30 | 378 35 508 
Tuna Pie 30 | 340 50 | 416 


Desserts 

Fruit Cupt : 25 | 725 10 | 432 
Tapioca Pudding 25 | 552 25 410 
Gingerbread 10; 501 42 581 
Brownies. . 15 478 | 0 | 45 382 
Apple Crisp. . 20 516 517 
Chocolate Pudding 25 | 497; 0 | 25) 657 





* Combined time for chicken and mashed potatoes. 
+ Fresh and canned fruits for conventional—canned fruit cock- 
tail for “‘convenience.”” 
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reduced by the use of “convenience foods.” The 
use of the latter, therefore, shows an advantage in 
time saved, and young children appear to exhibit 
a preference for certain dishes prepared from “con- 
venience foods” over and above the same dishes 
prepared in the conventional way. 


The Ruler in My House 


Frep R. BACHMANN 
Madison, Wisconsin 


lf your home is anything like mine, you never 
have iodine, workable flashlight batteries, or a tape 
measure around—at least when you need them. 
Well, at my house we have never solved the bat- 
tery and iodine problem, but the lack of a tape 
measure presents no handicap—at least to my wife 
it doesn’t. You see I happen to be six feet tall 
(two yardsticks ), and I can substitute for the tape 
measure ... and I do. I am the officia’ ruler in my 
house. My anatomy has been used to measure 
everything from laundry shoot openings to dra- 
peries. If my wife lost me, she would be losing 
more than just a husband; she would be losing 
seventy-two inches. 

Anyone asking for the measurements of anything 
in our house will get some very unconventional an- 
swers. For example, my wife will tell you that a 
certain room is three and one-half by two and one- 
half Freds. What's a Fred? I’m a Fred—all sev- 
enty-two inches of me. Now logically the next 
question will concern itself with the puzzling half- 
Fred and how it is arrived at. There are several 
ways of doing this, but we (my wife) find that if 
a chalk line made at a point where my head ends, 
as I lie extended along the edge of the wall, coin- 
cides with my belt buckle after I have snaked my 
way to the end wall, a half-Fred is accomplished. 
The one-third Fred and the one-quarter Fred are 
arrived at in a similar manner. 

Vertical measurements such as windows call for 
additional units of measure since I have never as 


IN SHORT 


yet climbed a wall. For example, if you were to 
ask my wife how high our windows are, you would 
get such answers as one Fred and an arm, or one 
Fred and a half arm. A few years ago she almost 
added a new unit of measure—DDH (dearly de- 
parted husband) through a momentary lapse. She 
was using me to measure the height of an unusu- 
ally high kitchen window, and I was standing on 
the sill, arms extended upward with my finger tips 
just barely touching the top frame, when she dis- 
appeared into the living room in search of a pencil. 
Incidentally, if you ever become a ruler, always 
make certain that your wife doesn’t forget about 
you and leaves you standing on a window sill with 
both arms extended upward. Sometimes a woman 
will become so engrossed in a project that you may 
be in the same fix as a wooden yardstick—she'll 
forget where she left you. As I stood there—for- 
gotten man on a window sill with both arms ex- 
tended upward—I noticed that a crowd of people 
had begun to gather on the street below. | 
watched them for a while curious to know what 
was going on, when one of them pointed up at me 
and shouted, “He’s going to jump!” 

The police officer was very nice. He said that 
he would forget the whole thing if I stopped by at 
the station sometime with a clearance from a re- 
liable psychiatrist. Ever since then, my wife has 
been more careful about where she leaves me. 

Perhaps you feel that it would be easier to buy 
a tape measure. This may be so, but in our family 
a tape measure is an item which is easily lost. Once 
a tape measure is lost, it’s lost. A misplaced hus- 
band will come back when he is hungry. 

The next time you are in a department store 
please don’t laugh or snicker if you see a man 
standing on a stool, arms stretched upward, in the 
drapery department—in all probability it will be 
my wife using her ruler. In any case I can’t aliow 
myself to become embarrassed and withdraw as a 
unit of measure because my wife’s entire system 
of measure would be jolted. You see, I'm really 
only seventy-one and one-half inches tall; I have 
been selling myself short ever since we were mar- 
ried. 


New Career Wheel in Color 


The “Home Economics Career Wheel” has a new diess. Now available in 
color, the revised publication may be cut out to form a spin indicator for 
matching the subject matter, professions, and employment opportunities in home 
economics. Single copies of the new career wheel are still available free; addi- 
tional copies are two cents each. Order from the American Home Economics 
Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 





It’s Twelve O’Clock 


S youth, you are the world’s fountain-source 
of human advancement. As college students 
majoring in home economics, you are the home 
economists of tomorrow; and you will set the direc- 
tion and direct the movement of our profession. If 
again I had the opportunity to choose the profes- 
sional field I would enter, I would be a home 
economist again. I would choose to be a home 
economist because home economics is concerned 
with one of the most important aspects of living 
that human beings engage in—the making of homes. 
The purpose of home economics is to strengthen 
home and family living. We have a mission to ful- 
fill. 

Because of the mission of home economics, as 
home economists, we are dedicated to our jobs, and 
we encourage others to become home economists. 
I once heard a college president say that “the 
formula for a successful life is to attach yourself to 


a field of work that takes more than a lifetime to_ 


accomplish its purpose and be a partner with God.” 
Home economics is a field of work that does take 
more than a lifetime to accomplish its mission. The 
purpose of home economics—to improve home and 
family living—has long-range meaning. This is an 
important purpose for all time, because homes pro- 
duce our most important product—human beings. 

The merchandise of the farm is food and fiber. 
The merchandise of industry and business is goods 
and services. The merchandise of schools is educa- 
tion, but the merchandise of the home is people. 
Homes produce our farmers, industrialists, lawyers, 
teachers, governors, presidents, politicians, and van- 
guard scientists. You and I are products of homes. 
How we live together in families and what we are 
taught to live by will determine to a large extent 
the kind of person we become. The kind of people 
we are, will determine the kind of world we shall 
have. The long-range meaning of home economics 


Ruth Stovall 


Miss Stovall, treasurer of the American Home 
Economics Association, is the state supervisor of 
home economics education in Alabama. This 
article is based on her talk at the college clubs 
section meeting during the 1961 annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association. 


is clearly seen as we work to help develop homes 
that will produce people who can take their place 
in the world of today and tomorrow. 

In our task our most important verb is the verb 
“to be”—to help people be the best that they are 
capable of becoming. For our world of today and 
tomorrow, we need “to be” people who feel good 
about ourselves in order to have the courage and 
confidence needed in a changing world. We need 
“to be” persons who feel right about our fellow man 
so that we may treat him fairly and live together in 
harmony. We need “to be” people who want to 
and will take part in worthy endeavors so that the 
world is better because we have lived. 

As homes are improved, as family life is made 
happier and more stable, as sound values are ac- 
cepted to live by, then people, the product of 


homes, will improve. 


What Is the Hour? 

For home economics, a field of endeavor planned 
and directed to bring this about, what is the hour? 
For home economics, I say, “It’s twelve o'clock.” 
You are probably saying, your watch is on the blink. 
When I insist it’s twelve o'clock, you may ask, “Is 
it twelve o'clock midnight or high noon?” Twelve 
oclock midnight probably brings to mind the story 
of Cinderella and the black magic of twelve o'clock 
that turned her back into a chimney maid, her 
carriage into a pumpkin, and her magnificent horses 
once more into lowly but lively mice. 

Or, when we think of twelve o'clock midnight, we 
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envision either a dark, shadowy, and fearful interval 
of time or a time of deep sleep after a hard day’s 
work. 

When I say, “It’s twelve o'clock high noon,” you 
have a different concept. You think of fashionable 
weddings at high noon. You think of a delicious 
luncheon. You think of the peak of a celebration 
or occasion, the conclusion of a fine sermon on a 
Sunday morning, or the inauguration of a governor 
or president. You think of bright daylight with the 
sun straight up in the sky with no shadows to dim 
the view. 


Midnight or High Noon? 


It’s twelve o'clock for home economics. Is it mid- 
night or high noon? 

There are those who say, “It is midnight for home 
economics. Home economics has been put to bed. 
It is asleep after a long hard struggle to survive.” 
Some say it must be midnight for home economics 
because there are some ghosts out of the past 
haunting our profession. Some of these ghosts are 
tagged as out-of-date information, worn-out skills 
no longer needed in today’s world, and midnight 
or twelve o'clock home economists who haven’t had 
a new idea in 20 years. Along with the ghosts of 
the past are some real goblins. Because of fear of 
them, home economics is believed to be at twelve 
o'clock midnight. These spooks are academicism, 
some liberal arts promoters, and those who say 
home economics is for the not-so-bright students. 
There are those who label home economics as a frill 
course with no more lasting value than Cinderella's 
ball gown, no more permanence than her carriage, 
and no more pull than her mice horses. So they say, 
“It’s midnight for home economics.” 

Home economics could only appear this way to 
those who are looking at it in the darkness of mid- 
night, but turn the light of the midday sun on home 
economics and we see it differently. In this light, 
it is high noon for home economics because then 
home economics is seen as it really is—not a frill 
but the most fundamental course to take or profes- 
sion to enter because it prepares one for and is con- 
cerned with the most important activity people 
engage in—the making of homes. 

It is high noon for home economics because under 
the clear light of midday, the academic spooks are 
not that at all. They are not fields or courses in 
competition with home economics but are dis- 
ciplines from which home economists derive much 
learning that is needed both personally and pro- 
fessionally. It is not an “either/or” but “and”—not 
home economics or science, math, and languages 
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but home economics and these subjects in the high 
school and college curriculums. Science and math 
form a hook-and-eye relationship with home eco- 
nomics. In the beginning, home economics was 
called domestic science. Today home economics is 
still an applied science. The basic principles from 
the social and physical sciences are learned and 
applied to home and family living. Principles 
of science are learned and used in planning meals, 
preparing food, laundering, buying of fabrics, 
preservation of food, housecleaning, and the engi- 
neering of the many gadgets and appliances in the 
home. 


Interpretation 


Little Liz says, “We need a new course called 
Domestic Silence.” This may be, but we do not 
need home economics silence. We need to be vocal 
in interpreting to others the fact that the home 
economics curriculum is not flimsy and transitory 
like Cinderella’s gown but has depth and meaning. 

The recent Pillsbury filmstrip titled “Education 
in Essentials’ is a good title because home eco- 
nomics has a body of knowledge and a supply of 
skills and a bounty of understandings, appreciations, 
and attitudes basic for a woman's role of home- 
maker, community leader, and professional worker 
in today’s world. We are proud to be the “stitchers 
and stewers” that we are sometimes called, and we 
seek ways of stitching and stewing better as well 
as ways to achieve more effectively our many other 
objectives. 

There are those who say the schools should 
educate some to work with their hands and educate 
others to work with their heads, but home eco- 
nomics educates the whole child to use both mind 
and skills to improve living. There are those who 
would eliminate skills from home economics. With- 
out skills; home economics would become jist 
another course and would be lost at twelve o'clock 
midnight. The surgeon, the dentist, the nurse, 
and the technician must have skills to guard our 
health. The homemaker must have skills to guard 
her family. Skills that are based on sound prin- 
ciples, skills that are necessary, skills that are pur- 
poseful, and skills that are creative form the support 
for home economics. 

Skills alone are not enough but knowledge ap- 
plied to improve living is education at its best. 
Because we believe this so strongly in home eco- 


1 Education in Essentials. AHEA-Pillsbury Filmstrip 
1960. Available from Junior Home Service Center, The 
Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Price $2.90 
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nomics, the AHEA’s Home Economics—New Direc- 
tions* identifies 12 competences that are funda- 
mental to effective personal and family living 
regardless of the particular circumstances of the in- 
dividual or family. In these we see knowledge and 
skills coupled together to help the families of today 
achieve effective living in a world of change. 

As home economists, we can measure the suc- 
cess of our work by the extent to which we achieve 
these competences ourselves and the extent to 
which we in turn help other individuals and fami- 
lies to achieve them. The ghosts of the past may 
lurk in the shadows for some who are using and 
teaching out-of-date information; but in the bright 
light of high noon, we see that skills no longer 
needed are discarded and new skills and up-to-date 
information form the core of the home economics 
program. 

We are proud of the tradition of home economics 
and for the accomplishments and status of our pro- 
fession in a little more than 50 years of existence. 
But we are not at midnight resting in sound sleep 
after our day’s work. We are at the peak of our 
day—with much yet to be done. 

As the young home economists of tomorrow, 
you are a product of the home economics of today— 
and home economics of tomorrow will be developed 
in keeping with your vision of what it might be. 
In this space age of rapid advances, human beings 
are being replaced in industry by automation. But 
today’s home economists must be replaced not with 
automatic repeaters of the learnings of yesteryear 
but by you, the youth, using to the fullest your 
creative thinking, imagination, exploratory skill, and 


good judgment. 


Ten-Year Predictions 


It has been said that when we stop becoming 
better, we cease to be good. You have the potential, 
the interest, and the vigor to move the hands of 
the clock to high noon for home economics and 
keep them there in the years ahead. 

In our time relationship, there is usually a 
weather factor. As a member of the Home Eco- 
nomics Meteorological Society, I make this weather 
report and forecast for the twelve o'clock hour. 
At present, there are some low-pressure areas de- 
veloping in the areas of science, mathematics, and 
languages. It is expected that this low pressure will 
bring a squall line and a heavy rainfall of anxiety. 
This condition will continue for a time but will 


2Home Economics—New Directions. American Home 


Economics Association, Washington, D.C., 1959, 15 cents. 


November 1961 


diminish gradually and be replaced by fair skies 
with complete clearing by 1971. The climax board 
for 12 noon of June 1961 to June 1971 will read as 
follows: 

Early marriages and larger families will continue 
aided and abetted by 

Encouragement of parents 

Approval of society 

Promotion by industry 
We shall see the life span increase with the aver- 
age length of life of woman increasing faster than 
that of man. I forecast that in the years ahead 
concern for the aged will be comparable to the 
concern witnessed in the last 50 years for the wel- 
fare of children. 

I predict that food, clothing, and housing will 
be viewed in their larger dimensions and will be 
recognized and used more effectively as sociologi- 
cal forces for harmony in the world. 

Technological advancements for home living will 
continue at an increasing rate. Homemakers will 
need brain rather than brawn to master and mis- 
tress the homes of the future. 

Home economics will not depart from the areas 
of food, clothing, and housing but will return to 
them with broader vision, increased vigor, and 
more practical meanings. 

What one must know and be able to do as home- 
makers and citizens will be cemented together with 
the adhesive of basic knowledge from the social 
sciences, physical sciences, biological sciences, and 
the arts. 

Child growth and development will be replaced 
with human growth and behavior with emphasis 
on developmental needs and problems of all age 
levels. Home economics will lead in adult educa- 
tion in a more functional way as the life span 
lengthens. 

I see home economics taking hold of programs 
for preschool children of working mothers now left 
largely to chance. 

I see the areas of art and management increas- 
ing, providing creativity and efficiency in the 
home. 

Leadership in home economics will arise largely 
from the youth. 

I predict that we shall not have domestic silence, 
but instead winds from the east, west, north, and 
south will proclaim the truth that Home Economics 
is Education in Essentials! As young home econo- 
mists you will help to bring this about because your 
watch says “It’s twelve o'clock.” If any watch says 
it’s midnight, it’s on the blink; set it by correct 
time! 





Gift to Headquarters 
Honors Martha Creighton 


The National Association of Home Economics 
Supervisors has purchased a memorial brick in 
the AHEA Headquarters Building in memory of 
Martha G. Creighton, former state supervisor of 
home economics education in Virginia. In their 
tribute to Miss Creighton, her colleagues recalled 
her “firm belief in the value of education for home- 
making and her willingness to work far beyond 
the call of duty on the development of the home 
economics education program, not only in the states 
in which she was employed but also in the Na- 
tion.” She was a former president of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association and a former presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association, of 
which the supervisors’ association is a part. Miss 
Creighton died on February 19, 1960. 


Phi U Announces 
Scholarships Available 


Phi Upsilon Omicron has enlarged its scholarship 
program. The following scholarships-fellowships 
are being offered for the 1962-63 year: 

1. The Phi U Founders’ Fellowship of $1,000 for 
advanced graduate study. The requirements are: 
A Phi U member—not an honorary one—(1) who 
has completed at least half the hour-requirements 
toward a doctor’s degree in some phase of home 
economics; and (2) who has had at least 4 years 
of successful employment in home economics. 
Other personal qualifications will also be consid- 
ered when selection is made. 

2. The Candle Fellowship of $500 for postgrad- 


uate work in home economics. The only require- 
ment is: A Phi U member engaged in graduate 
study. The selection will be made on basis of the 
need of the applicant, on satisfactory scholastic 
record, on participation in Phi U activities and 
AHEA, and on personality. 

3. The Golden Anniversary Scholarships of ap- 
proximately $200 each for Phi U members engaged 
in undergraduate study. These scholarships will 
be rotated among the Districts. Phi U members 
in colleges or universities located in Districts I and 
II are invited to apply for 1962-63 scholarships. 

Application forms may be obtained from Mrs. 
Genevieve Forthun, 720 North 12th Street, Fargo, 
North Dakota. Applications must be returned by 
January 15, 1962 for 1962-63 awards. 

Again, as for many years, Phi Upsilon Omicron 
has joined with AHEA in providing a scholarship 
for a student from abroad who wishes to major 
in home economics. Early in the spring each year 
the selection of that student is made by the com- 
mittee on international scholarships of the AHEA 
from applications which that committee has re- 
ceived. 


American Education Week 
Will Open on November Fifth 


“Your Schools: Time for a Progress Report” will 
be the main theme of this year’s American Educa- 
tion Week, November 5 to 11. 

More than 30 million adults are expected to visit 
their public schools during this 41st annual ob- 
servance to receive a first-hand report on school 
purposes, methods, achievements, needs, and prob- 
lems. 

In addition to the main theme, the following 
daily topics have been selected: 

Time to Test Our Convictions 

Time to Decide on Essentials 

Time to Work Together 

Time to Explore New Ideas 

Time to Salute Good Teachers 
Time to Pay the Price for Excellence 
Time to Look Outside Our Borders 

The basic purpose of American Education Week 
continues to be the effort to make every American 
aware of the important role education plays in a 
democracy and to help him realize that ‘good 
schools are his personal responsibility. 

National sponsors of the Week are the National 
Education Association, American Legion, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 





Washington Evening Star Photo 
Four of the home economists at AHEA Headquarters 
for the press conference talk with reporters. From left 
to right: Freda Urasa, Tanganyika; Hilda Tamakloe, 
Ghana; Tran Thi Cam Tuyen, Vietnam; and Mrs. 
Nora Wynne Soubie, Argentina. All of the visitors are 
in the United States under the auspices of the Inter- 

national Cooperation Administration. 


Foreign Home Economists 
Meet the Press 


Home economists from five far-flung countries 
“met the press” at the American Home Economics 
Association headquarters on September 5. 

In a press conference planned by Mrs. Joan 
Gaines, AHEA public relations director, the five 
home economists told Washington reporters about 
problems facing women and families in their coun- 
tries—Argentina, Ghana, Tanganyika, Vietnam, and 
Jamaica. 

The five home economists were in Washington 
for a week of orientation before continuing on to 
colleges and universities across the nation to study 
home economics. 

AHEA estimates that more than 1,000 such for- 
eign students study home economics in this country 
every year. Many of these students visit AHEA 
headquarters during their stay. 

The home economists who visited headquarters 
for the conference were: Mrs. Nora Wynne Soubie, 
Argentina, who will study at Rutgers University; 
Hilda Tamakloe, Ghana, and Freda Urasa, Tangan- 
yika, both headed for North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical College; and Tran Thi Cam Tuyen, 
Central Vietnam, and Mrs. Enid Lawrence, Ja- 
maica, both here to study at Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Dates Announced 
for Nutrition Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the 
next examinations for certification as a specialist 
in human nutrition on Sunday, April 8, 1962, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Candidates who wish 
to be considered for these examinations should 
forward applications to the Secretary's office not 
later than March 1. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary,. Robert E. Shank, 
MD, Department of Preventive Medicine, Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, Euclid and 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Seminar and Field Study 
on “The Emerging African Nations” 


Kent State University announces an international 
seminar and field study for 1962 on “The Emerging 
African Nations.” The tour will include nine Afri- 
can nations. Participants may plan to spend further 
time in Africa or Europe at the close of the tour. 
Basic cost of the seminar from June 16 to July 20 
is estimated at $1,545. The program is primarily 
designed for teachers, but anyone interested in 
international relations may apply. For further in- 
formation, write to Gerald H. Read, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 

Education in the Emerging Nations of Africa is 
the subject of this year’s comparative education 
seminar and field study in Africa sponsored by the 
Comparative Education Society and the Commis- 
sion on International Education of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Dates are August 11 to September 15. The 
basic cost is $1,495. For further information, write 
to Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secretary-Treasurer, Com- 
parative Education Society, Kent, Ohio. 


Biometry Training Grants 
Offered by Public Health Service 


The Public Health Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare announces 
the availability of graduate traineeships in biometry 
—the application of statistical and mathematical 
methods to biological problems—and urges inter- 
ested persons to consider entering this field. For 
further information, write to Public Health Service, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 
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HOME ECONOMISTS ARE EXPLORING THE NEW FRONTIERS 


in space. . . 


Home economists planned the feeding for a three- 


man crew’s 14-day mission in space. 


under the sea. . . 


Home economists prepared the first official ‘shopping 
guide” for foods needed on nuclear-powered sub- 


marine cruises lasting up to 120 days. 
; 


in rehabilitation . . . 


Home economists researched and developed self-help 


clothing for handicapped children and homemakers. 


in the peace corps . . 


The first five young home economists in the Peace 
Corps are headed for two years of community de- 
velopment work and teaching in Chile and the West 


Indies. 





All qualified 

home economists are 
college graduates. 
Many hold 

advanced degrees. 


@Y 


other “‘firsts’’ developed by home economists to 
improve the well-being of families and individuals: 


® Standardization of clothing pattern sizes and informative labeling 
of fibers, their care and use. 


® Information on family expenditures, consumption, and saving 
to provide the basic data for programs of social insurance, minimum 
wages, and public assistance. 


@ Research in the performance of household tasks, leading to more 
functional homes, more efficient kitchens, improved household 


equipment. 


“What a great human adventure opens up for the home economist 
today. This adventure includes exploring the globe and no small 
part of the universe. As we come to understand our world, we 
may increasingly control it. This means a world where men can 
live an increasingly better life. The home economist can share in 
all of this because she is well trained and, most important, because 
she cares for human beings.”—ReEuBEN G. GuUSTAVSON 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Arizona 


Former president and executive director, Resources for the Future 


(This is No. 1 in the “Home Economics Today” series prepared by the Public 
Relations and Communications Committee of the American Home Economics 
Association, 1600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C.—November 1961.) 
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AHEA Activities 


BPW Convention Hears Panel 
Discuss World Affairs Goals 


HELEN M. Wo .cotTt 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago 


Miss Wolcott, chairman of the AHEA public 
relations and communications committee, repre- 
sented the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation at the 1961 convention of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs, Inc., in Chicago, July 23 to 27. 


“America’s Goals in World Affairs,” a panel dis- 
cussion on Monday evening, and the banquet pro- 
gram later in the week offered ideas on interna- 
tional relations and citizenship that are as valid 
for home economists as for the more varied BPW 
organization. 

Speaking about our goals in world affairs were 
Philip Coombs, assistant secretary of state in 
charge of educational affairs, representing the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams; Pauline Frederick, 
NBC News’ United Nations correspondent; Wil- 
liam B. Walsh, MD, president of Project Hope. 

Mr. Coombs proposed greater educational and 
cultural development for a peaceful and fruitful 
world. He stated that the United States should 
take the lead in helping new nations develop, with 
increased emphasis on development of human re- 
sources. 

Miss Frederick recommended a four-point pro- 
gram: 

1. To place on the agenda at the United Nations 
items of first importance 

2.To develop a positive program to solve world 
problems 

3. To develop preventive diplomacy before the crisis 
develops and to take a stand on the issue. 

4. To realize that goals should have a moral as well 
as material basis 


Dr. Walsh stated that giveaways are not proof 
There is a need for a 
He recom- 


of better foreign policy. 
goal first and appropriations later. 
mended that major efforts should be directed at 
reaching people rather than reaching the govern 
ments and that foreign assistance should be pro- 
vided in loans rather than as gifts. 

\rthur H. Motley, immediate past president and 
chairman of the board of directors, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at first startled 
the banquet audience by urging them to “think 
small.” He further defined this by saying that if 
each of the members were to concern herself with 
better government within her own community in 
her own circle of friends, all together they could 
accomplish a great deal of good since each of them 
working in their own community would have a 
national impact. 


Alice Thorpe Speaks 


at BPW Seminar in Economics 


During the spring, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Foundation sponsored a seminar in eco- 
nomics in Cincinnati and in Denver. Dr. Alice 
Thorpe of Michigan State University, the 1959-61 
chairman of the AHEA family economics—home 
management section, spoke at both seminars 
Florine Vatter, supervisor of home economics in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, and Emma B. White- 
ford, director of the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Cincinnati, attended the Cin- 
cinnati seminar and Mrs. Lucille Fee, the Denver 
meeting, as AHEA representatives. 

Dr. Thorpe discussed “The Individual and the 
Changing Economy.” She said that changes in the 
economy from scarcity to abundance have dras- 
tically influenced the role of the individual as a 
consumer. Although the concept of economic free- 
dom of choice is generally assumed, the actual 
freedom of the individual to choose or reject goods 
and services has many limitations. Among thesé 
are the purchasing power, availability of goods, 
group pressures for conformity, government restric- 
tions, and family and social mores. 

Emphasis on increased consumer spending as 
necessary for the maintenance of the national econ- 
omy along with technological advances which 
have resulted in a proliferation of goods and serv- 
ices available for choice have created a confused 
consumer, who is being pressured to buy without 
having the necessary tools for wise choice making. 
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Increasing awareness of the consumer's dilemma 
has resulted in more concerted efforts on the 
part of various agencies with interest primarily 
in the welfare of the consumer. These efforts have 
been largely of a protective and regulatory nature. 
The importance of well-informed individuals is 
being recognized and efforts made to educate them 
to become wise consumers. Consumer organiza- 
tions indicate a possible way of helping consumers 
make the most of their potential impact on the 
national economy. 


Home Economics Seminar 
Studies Levels of Education 


FLORENCE MCKINNEY 

Chairman, AHEA Colleges and Universities Section 
Chairman, Home Economics Department, 
University of Nebraska 


Dr. McKinney was the official representative of 
the American Home Economics Association at 
the Seminar she reports here. 


The ever-present problem of unifying curriculum 
organization at different levels of education was 
the topic of a home economics seminar sponsored 
by the home economics division of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities at French Lick, Indiana, July ‘23 to 28. 
Sixty-five home economists met for the five days 
to explore the possibility of identifying concepts 
in our various subject-matter areas as a basis for 
unifying curriculum organization. 

We worked in small groups and stated our con- 
cepts. The theory of concepts was presented by 
Paul Dressler of Michigan State University, who 
served as consultant throughout the seminar. Each 
subject-matter work group was composed of three 
or four subject-matter persons, a person from home 
economics education, and an administrator. 

At general sessions, Edna Amidon presented 
“The Home Economist in Secondary Education, a 
Generalist’s Model” and Eunice Heywood, “The 
Home Economist in Extension and Adult Educa- 
tion, a Specialist’s Model.” 

It was the first opportunity most of us had had 
to work in a seminar that brought together per- 
sonnel from the Office of Education, Federal Ex- 
tension Service, Land-Grant administrators, and all 
subject-matter areas. 
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Some progress was made. The group believes 
that concepts basic to home economics can be 
stated and that these concepts can be used to 
differentiate our teaching at various levels. There 
is an urgency in accomplishing this. 

President James McCain of Kansas State Uni- 
versity pointed up this urgency in the opening 
session address when he spoke to us on “Home 
Economics: Frill or Fundamental.” President 
McCain is a friend of home economics and as such 
called our attention to some of the shortcomings 
within our profession and recommended a “vigor- 
ous campaign designed to inform the public about 
the true nature of home economics and the price- 
less professional services you perform in behalf 
of the general welfare.” 

Before the seminar closed, we reviewed the 
national and regional groups through which the 
beginnings made at the meeting could be imple- 
mented and carried forward. All of these groups 
had some members attending the seminar. The 
home economists at the seminar believe that we 
should assemble again within six months and con- 
tinue the concept approach to curriculum devel- 
opment in home economics. 

Proceedings of the seminar will be published 
and distributed to administrators of college and 
university home economics programs. Other as- 
signments were made to various members of the 
planning committee of the seminar. Major respon- 
sibilities were assigned to Mrs. Alice King of 
the Delaware Extension Service, chairman of the 
home economics division of the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties, and to Jeanette Lee of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 


Committee to Further 
Farm-City Understanding 
BERNICE BURNS 
Iowa State University 


American Home 
meeting of the 


Miss Burns represented the 
Economics Association at a 
women’s activity committee of the Farm-City 
National Committee in Chicago in June. 


The National Farm-City Committee is designed 
to encourage and co-ordinate activities aimed at 
bringing about better understanding between farm 
and city individuals and groups. The objective of 
the women’s committee is co-ordination of pro- 
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grams within existing organizations with emphasis 
on farm-urban co-operation. Women’s national or- 
ganizations already aré promoting programs which 
can include emphasis on bettering farm-city un- 
derstanding. Youth, housing, health, safety, in- 
creased knowledge of local government and taxes, 
and vocational education were mentioned as areas 
of interest in which there are no _ farm-city 
boundaries. 

Farm-City Week, which will be observed for the 
seventh consecutive year from November 17 to 23, 
is one of the better known special events under 
the direction of the Committee. 


President and Cabinet Speak 


on International Development 


Jean S. TAYLOR 

Arlington, Virginia 

Vice-President, 

American Home Economics Association 


Mrs. Taylor was the Association's representative 
at the 1961 National Conference for International 
Economic and Social Development. 


The 1961 Conference, in June, was the eighth 
since its establishment in 1952. The National Con- 
ference is an outgrowth of the Point Four Infor- 
mation Service. In the eight years of its existence, 
the Conference has become a forum for the ex- 
change of experience, information, and ideas con- 
cerning international economic, technical, and so- 
cial development, among individuals representing 
the United States government, the United Nations, 
universities, and nongovernmental organizations. 

Speakers at the 1961 Conference included Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, and Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey. Topics included the Peace 
Corps and Food for Peace as well as many present- 
day social issues, multilateral aid, and private 
investment and international development. 





Want to tell your co-workers about home 
economics? See page 783 for the new PR & C 
page designed to be cut out and circulated by 


you! 











AHEA ACTIVITIES 


AHLMA Initiates 


Elaine Knowles Weaver Fund 


Establishment of The Elaine Knowles Weaver 
Fund to make financial contribution to worthy re- 
search or study in the area of home laundering, 
sponsored by the American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was announced in late Sep- 
tember by Claire G. Ely, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors and a vice-president of 
the Maytag Company. 

The Fund honors Dr. Elaine Knowles Weaver, 
a professor in the School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University and a nationally known home 
appliance expert, who died on September 26. 

Terms of the Fund provide that annual grants of 
up to $2,000 may be made by the Fund's admin- 
istrators in accordance with the following pro- 
cedures: 

1. The Association will deposit $500 in the Fund 
annually. 

2. Fund administrators are authorized to receive 
contributions from individuals, companies, or 
others in such amounts as are proffered. 

3.In the event contributions from others exceed 
$500 annually, AHLMA will match the excess 
over $500 with contributions, dollar for dollar, 
up to an additional $500. 

Projects eligible for aid include educational re- 
search contributing to better home laundering tech- 
niques, better home management of laundry, better 
teaching of home laundry, or more basic knowledge 
of home laundering. Included also may be schol- 
arships to help worthy students continue their 
studies in fields related to home laundry. 

The Elaine Knowles Weaver Fund title was 
selected to honor Dr. Weaver, who contributed 
generously of her time and counsel over the years 
in aiding the Association in its educational activi- 
ties. She was also a frequent speaker at the annual 
Home Laundry Conference sponsored as a public 
service by the Association. 

Dr. Weaver was the author of numerous commer- 
cial research reports, extension bulletins, and ar- 
ticles for professional bulletins. She was a former 
chairman of the housing and household equipment 
section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Contributions to the Fund, and inquiries regard- 
ing participation in it, may be addressed to: The 
Elaine Knowles Weaver Fund, American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers’ Association, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1961 
ASSETS 


General Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit 
Checking accounts $ 57,068.44 
Savings accounts and building and loan associations ................. nae 81,933.63 $139,002.07 
Accounts receivable 3,819.51 
Investments 249,432.80 
Inventory of publications eee ERIS 17,018.78 
Due from other funds ETL ER RE EAT PINES A AEN . 2,166.50 
Deposit accounts Fe ee ee jane ie 679.00 
Deferred expenses cM on ¥ 4,263.94 


Other Funds 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due from General Fund partie 446.63 
Headquarters building ........ RENAE EE ERE 165,727.40 
Fumishings and decorations iia ' vee _ 45,076.59 $211,250.62 
Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
on deposit 
Due from General Fund 
Investments—At cost . e eae 
Ellen H. Richards Biemestel fad 
Due from General Fund 
Investments—At cost a aE 23,164.18 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellow mp Fund 
Investments—At cost . ; ee 6,000.00 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments—At cost 4,000.00 
4,612.66 


24,639.72 


Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholarship Fund 
Cash on deposit 

Mildred Horton Fellowship Fund 
Cash on deposit ahi an nes $ 4,780.10 
Due from General Fund ... ; 14,510.52 19,290.62 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


General Fund 
Liabilities 

Accounts payable ... wes ; = ' $ 26,993.76 

Due to other funds Riad oiiiam enous icant 18,992.06 

Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund isaaia 12,276.86 
Pren-Hall Foundation Fellowship Fund . Se IO EE ER 500.00 
Ninth International Congress on Home I iia 2,179. $ 60,942.55 


Deferred income .............. 108,158.10 
Net worth 
Reserve fund ,000. 
eS RR ‘ 237,281.95 247,281.95 
Other Funds 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Net worth of fund 
Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
Net worth of fund eee 24 639.72 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Income accumulated cae Bre Sieg tore ' 
Net worth of fund se 22.500. 23,164.18 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund Tne ee cae ee 2. 
Net worth of fund ............................ : EES ae 5,747.7! 6,000.00 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund _ 
Due to General Fund ..............cccccccccceeeeees SSE RA ote aeail f 
re Hee Gee 3,835.7! 4,000.00 
Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholz map Fund 
Due to General Fund a ae / 
Net worth of fund aS 862. 4,612.66 
Mildred Horton Fellowship Fund 


Income accumulated ae a 9. 
Net worth of fund ..... SES PCED Se dS a eS ,060.6: 19,290.62 


$211,250.62 


$416,382.60 


292,957.80 
$709,340.40 


$416,382.60 


292,957.80 
$709,340.40 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1961 


Income 
Membership 
Dues 
Journal subscriptions .... 
International associates 
Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising e 
Subscriptions and sales 
Sales of other publications, etc. 
Annual meeting 
Exhibit space .. 
Registration fees . 
Interest and royalties 
Rental income 
Miscellaneous . 
Total income . eee RE ee 
Amount required from surplus per budget 


expense 

Salaries 
Social security and retirement , 
Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, janitor supplies, etc. ) 
Replacement and maintenance reserve eee Soh 
Office expense (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, equipment, et 
Journal of Home Economics 

Advertising 

Distribution 

Printing 
Other publications 
Annual meeting 

Exhibit 

Program 

Miscellaneous 
Public relations 
eee 
Association promotion 
Sections, state presidents and councilors unit, and committees 
Association committees and representatives 
Committee on federal research related to home economics 
Affiliations and representations 
Unbudgeted expenses .... 

Total expense . 


Excess of expense over income .. 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 


Actual 
Income and 
Expense 


$ 77,113.80 
102,513.25 
987.50 


43,284.80 
14,277.02 
31,047.86 


109,625.00 
14,091.50 
12,521.09 

2,487.50 
42.92 
$407 992.24 


$407,992.24 


$161,662.41 
4,217.47 
12,776.36 
2,500.00 
33,669.17 


13,202.04 

5,893.54 
89,743.29 
20,029.70 


18,152.26 
18,086.29 
2,495.03 
5,531.69 


3,585.50 
4,594.12 
$421,859.15 
$( 13,866.91 ) 


Approve! 
1960-61 Budget 


$ 76,840.00 
102,045.00 


50,000.00 
13,000.00 
18,500.00 


100,000.00 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 

2,500.00 


$384,885.00 
53,880.00 
$438,765.00 


$166,715.00 
4,200.00 
9,100.00 
2,500.00 
31,750.00 


15,000.00 

5,900.00 
98,000.00 
13,200.00 


22,000.00 
15,000.00 


15,000.00 
14,200.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,200.00 
6,500.00 
1,500.00 
$438,765.00 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1961, and the 
statement of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 


deemed necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial posi- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1961, and the results of its operations for the year then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 


Washington, D. C. 
October 3, 1961 


G. P. GranaM & CoMPANY 
By Guy R. Bowers 





Family Economics-—Home 
Management 


Contributed by Mitprep CoLLins 
Murphysboro, Illinois 


The vocational roles of older married women, 
A. SreminMANN. J. Social Psychol. 54, (June 
1961), pp. 93-100. 

Women’s concepts of feminine roles result from 
attitudes toward fulfillment in life. The self-ori- 
ented fulfills herself by developing her own poten- 
tialities; the other-oriented by fostering achieve- 
ment in others who are her counterparts (husband 
and children ). 

The Fand Inventory, measuring degree of other- 
and self-orientation, was administered to 51 college- 
age girls and their mothers. Of the girls, 9 were 
other-oriented: 7 self-oriented, 35 in the middle 
group. Of the mothers, 8 were other-oriented, 5 
self-oriented, and 38 were in the middle group. 

Ten mothers interviewed. Three were 
wary of combining vocational pursuits with mar- 
riage. Reasons: need for mother’s presence at 
home, husband's objections, and loss of personal 
freedom. Three mothers, working because they 
wanted to, felt that it is difficult for women to be 
interesting and stimulating unless vocationally ac- 
Four women were content to 


were 


tive and creative. 
remain at home, where they think women belong. 

There was a general note of acceptance of 
women’s role as homemakers, with desire for ex- 
pression both in family relationships and through 
their own individuality. 


Measuring the customer’s image of a depart- 
ment store, W. B. Wea.e. J. Retailing 37, No. 

2 (Summer 1961), pp. 40-48. 

A store’s business with repeat customers depends 
on the consumer’s degree of identification with 
the over-all store image. Self image of the con- 
sumer must be reconciled to store image. If the 
images are different, a plausible reason is required 
by the consumer for either up- or down-trading. 

Consumers generally seek stores with images 
closely correlating to their self-status image, in 


order to feel at home, find merchandise suited to 
their tastes and see and be seen by those with whom 
they desire association. A store’s communication 
through advertising and public relations will be 
most successful when the management’s image 
correlates closely to the customers’. 

Size of consumers’ incomes is not the final deter- 
minant of where they shop. They often buy out 
of their class market, then compensate by under- 
consuming another commodity (buying an ex- 
pensive car by virtue of lower food or clothing 
expenditures ), especially when their prestige status 
level is below the aspirational status level. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder. Aug. 1, 1961, p. 49. 

“Wear life” of shoes involves both the length of 
time shoes will actually wear and their average 
life in the individual's wardrobe. 

Women buy an average of almost five pairs a 
year, giving shoes an active life slightly above 
10 weeks. Men average 1.3 pairs a year, an active 
life of 40 weeks—highest of the 3 categories. Rea- 
sons: Men still have shoes repaired, buy sturdier 
shoes, and have less frequent style changes. 

Misses and children average almost 5 pairs a 
year, a life of slightly over 10 weeks. Boys and 
youth buy 1.5 pairs a year, a life of 35 weeks. 
However, from May through September most juve- 
nile males wear sneakers, making the shoe-wearing 
period 7, rather than 12, months, an active life of 
20 weeks. 

Ironically, as shoes become better constructed, 
“life” continues to shorten. Due to upgraded 
standards of living and expanding economy, peo- 
ple see shoes less as utility items and want more 
frequent change. This trend has applied to all 
types of shoes except men’s. 


The development of trading stamps, P. Hosss. 

Marketing Forum (July 1961), p. 24. 

Trading stamps as a sales promotional device 
aim at giving one individual store or group of 
stores an economically justifiable advantage over 
competitors in attracting new traffic. 

Stamps pander to an innate desire in the aver- 
age woman to show herself a thrifty and wise 
manager of her domestic responsibilities and to 
the desire to get something for nothing. 

A retailer needs to increase trade by 10 to 15 
per cent, according to profit margins, to cover 
cost of stamps. In the vast majority of cases, how- 
ever, increases have ranged from 20 to more than 
150 per cent, while such overhead as rent, utilities, 
and lighting remain constant. 


790 
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Foods 


Contributed by Haze. Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


Effect of pre-irradiation heating temperatures, 
irradiation level, and storage time at 34°F on 
the free amino acid composition of beef, 
R. H. THompson, F. R. Bautista, and R. F. 
Cain. J. Food Sci. 26, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1961), 
pp. 412-415. 

The effect of heat denaturation, irradiation, and 
storage temperature on the enzymatic breakdown 
of the protein in beef was evaluated by measuring 
concentration of free amino acids. Leucine, valine, 
alanine, glutamic acid, and proline were the only 
free amino acids found in fresh, untreated beef; 
the level of these amino acids increased at each 
period of storage. Other amino acids appeared at 
various stages of storage except for lysine, cystine, 
and tryptophan, which were not found in free 
form. Heating to 150°F inhibited the release of 
amino acids from the parent protein, completely 
inhibiting the appearance of aspartic acid, glutamic 
acid, serine, methionine, and phenylalanine. 
Methionine and valine increased after irradiation 
at either 0.1 or 5.0 megarad; serine, phenylalanine, 
methionine, histidine, glycine, glutamic acid, aspar- 
tic acid, in response to 5.0 megarad. Storage gen- 
erally resulted in increased quantities of the free 
amino acids except for arginine and proline 


Effects of oil treating on shell egg quality dur- 
ing short term refrigerated: storage, D. V. 
Scuwati. F. A. Garpner, and E. D. PARNELL. 
Poultry Sci. 40, No. 3 (May 1961), pp. 583-588. 
Deterioration of untreated eggs was compared 

with that of oil-treated eggs stored at temperatures 

from 45° to 55 F and 45 to 78 per cent relative 
humidity for periods up to 21 days. Untreated eggs 
lost significantly more interior quality and weight 
than did oil-treated eggs at all temperatures stud- 
ied, and the difference was apparent after one day 
of storage. Oil treating maintained Fresh Fancy 
or Grade AA interior quality for 21 days or longer 
under refrigerated conditions while untreated eggs 
dropped to Grade A after 3 days of storage. Un- 
treated eggs were more susceptible to increases 
in pH than were treated eggs; weight losses under 
conditions of low humidity were also greater in 
untreated eggs. The beneficial effect of oil treat- 
ment was attributed to protection of the eggs from 
loss of carbon dioxide and moisture. The results 
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indicate that oil treating shell eggs during short- 
term refrigerated storage has a significant value, 
especially if eggs are marketed under a quality- 
control program. 


Radioresistance of five strains of Clostridium 
botulinum in selected food products, E. 
Wueaton, G. B. Pratt, and J. M. Jackson. J 
Food Sci. 26, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1961), pp. 345 
350. 

The radioresistance of five strains of Clostridium 
botulinum was studied in five food products (green 
beans, chicken, codfish, pork, and beef). Spore 
recovery counts indicated striking between-strain 
differences in radioresistance as well as differences 
in the survival time of spores in the various food 
products. Destruction of spores was greatest in 
green beans. A given substrate allowed a greater 
per cent survival of one strain than another so 
that two strains compared in one food did not show 
the same relationship when compared in another 
food. The results indicate that specific radiation 
treatments would be required for protection of 
individual foods against Clostridium botulinum. 


Variations in nutritive value of frozen green 
baby Lima beans as a result of methods of 
processing and cooking, B. B. Coox, B. Gun- 
NING, and D. Ucuimoro. J. Agr. & Food Chem 
9, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1961), pp. 316-321. 
Conservation of nutritive value of food is an 

important consideration as new methods of proces- 

sing are contemplated or implemented. The effect 
of different blanching methods and cooking on five 

B vitamins and ascorbic acid was determined on 

baby Lima beans. Beans blanched experimentally 

in hot water and treated with 12 or 28 per cent 

(by weight) salt solution—concentrations com- 

monly used in freezer plants for quality grading 

of beans and peas—had greater loss of all vitamins 
than had hot-water-blanched beans. 

Vitamin losses were less in beans cooked by the 

steam-boil method in 1/6 cup of water per 10-ounce 

package than in those cooked in one cup of water 
according to package directions. Beans processed 
with 28 per cent salt brine lost these percentages 

of nutrients: thiamine, 50 to 70; riboflavin, 40 to 60; 

niacin, 25 to 50; vitamin B,, 20 to 30; pantothenic 

acid, 30 to 35; and ascorbic acid, 50. Additional 
vitamin losses as a result of cooking beans in % 
to 1 cup of water occurred in these percentages: 

thiamine, 15 or 35; niacin, 25 or 35; vitamin B,, 25 

or 35; pantothenic acid, 15 or 35; and ascorbic acid, 

35 or 45. 


steam- or 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by InistorE Goprrey, MARY KERMODE, 
ETHEL Patrerson, and Mary ELLEN SULLIVAN 
Health and Welfare Section 

Cleveland Home Economics Association 


A profile of the aging: U.S.A., J. W. Wiccins 
and J. H. Scuorecx. Geriatrics 16, No. 7 (July 
1961), pp. 336-342. 

Generally healthy and cheerful, self-reliant, dis- 
dainful of efforts to single them out for special 
consideration—this is the profile of 1,492 individ- 
uals 65 years and older interviewed in 78 areas 
of the country. None of the interviewees was in- 
stitutionalized. 

Two-thirds of the aging said they were in good 
health; only 10 per cent acknowledged poor health. 
Almost one-third were working, and more than half 
estimated their net worth in excess of $10,000. 
More than four out of five were members of a 
church. Almost 90 per cent had lived in their 
community 10 years or more. One-fourth of those 
answering the survey questions lived with a child, 
and 72 per cent helped their children or other 
close relatives in some way. 

According to the authors, sociologists at Emory 
University, “Our hypothesis was that modern life 
is not as complicated and frustrating for the aging 
as is pictured in current social science literature.” 


—M.E3S. 


Emotional and metabolic factors in obesity, 
D. L. Hirscu and W. I. Morse. Canadian Public 
Health J. 51, No. 11 ( Nov. 1960), p. 450. 

The lifetime prevalence of psychiatric disturb- 
ance sufficient to need treatment is no greater in 
a group of obese patients than in a random popu- 
lation sample. Dependence was a prominent char- 
acteristic in 50 per cent. The patients’ moods 
affected eating behavior; there was marked vari- 
ability in responses to different moods; and over- 
eating was by no means the uniform response to 
stress. Inconsistencies in reporting food intake 
made actual assessment of intake impossible. There 
was some evidence that dependency was also re- 
lated to serum cholesterol concentration. Prelim- 
inary observations suggested that changes might 
be mediated by small differences in thyroid func- 
tion. No other statistically significant correlations 
were found between the psychiatric observations 
and the metabolic parameters. This failure to ob- 
tain correlations might be attributable to the super- 
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ficiality of the interview technique and failure to 

relate the metabolic studies to the emotional state 

of the patient at the time.—M.K. 

Nutrition education via the public press, F. J. 
Srare, M. L. Myers, and M. B. McCann. J. Am 
Dietetic Assoc. 39, No. 2 (Aug. 1961), pp. 124 
125. 

A twice-weekly column, Food and Your Health 
is syndicated in 35 papers in the United States. 

Readers’ letters indicate greatest interest in these 
areas: 

A. Requests for information on the role of, or need 
for, specific nutrients 

B. Requests for methods of reducing or gaining 
weight 

C. Inquiries about dietary modifications 

D. Requests for information on feeding of children 
and oldsters. 

Professionally trained people are encouraged to 

“plug” the column.—M.E.S. 


Continuing professional growth, M. L. loss. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 39, No. 1 (July 1961), pp 
15-17. 

The profession will grow and individual status 
be enhanced as the dietitian extends knowledge, 
adjusts to the social scene, and adapts to change. 
Dietitians need to read widely and critically, in- 
dulge in creative listening, and participate in crea- 
tive discussion. All professional persons have an 
obligation to keep abreast of changes and advances 
in the disciplines, arts, and sciences related to the 
profession. No profession can afford to stand still, 
or it will cease to exist. 

Membership in a professional organization brings 
security as well as obligations to its members. Each 
member is a part of the whole of her profession 
and should be a participating member of the pro- 
fessional organization. The fewer the inactive 
members, the brighter the profession’s future.—I.G. 


Intelligence and school achievement of children 
with diabetes, Marvin Acx. Diabetes Associa- 
tion of Greater Cleveland Newsletter 8, No. 4 
(Sept. 1961), p. 6. 

For each diabetic child seen, a non-diabetic 
sibling was put in a control group. Each child 
was given an individually-administered intelligence 
test and a standard school achievement test. When 
groups were compared there was no significant 
difference between their IQ’s or school achieve- 
ment scores. Individual variations seemed unre- 
lated to diabetes.—E.P. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Lorraine BRANDT 
University of Nebraska 


The beginning of a good kitchen is in the plan- 
ning. Living for Young Homemakers 14, No. 8 
( Aug. 1961), pp. 62-74. 

The best way to start planning is to organize 
your kitchen around the four basic work areas: 
(1) Cooking and Baking, (2) Food Preparation, 
(3) Storage and Planning, (4) Service and Clean- 
up. Be sure to plan your work areas first, even 
before you think in terms of specific equipment 
and the size of your kitchen. Make minute lists of 
what you use in each area and an outline of your 
work habits. After you have appraised the plan- 
ning, you can decide on features that fit both your 
space and budget. 

Furniture that makes “storage walls.” House 
Beautiful 103, No. 7 (July 1961), pp. 64-67. 
There are three basic systems available now if 

you need a storage wall in your home. The newest 
is the spring pole type. Supports, adjustable for 
different ceiling heights, stand securely in place 
with the pressure of concealed springs. Shelves 
and cabinets can be attached at any level on 
brackets from the poles. 

Another system uses free-standing wood supports 
that do not reach the ceiling. When the shelves or 
cases are locked in place the unit becomes a rigid 
piece of furniture. 

A third type is groups of cases and stack-on 
superstructures offering a variety of interior fit- 
tings. These are finished pieces of furniture that 
are scaled in size so that they will line up together 
to form one big element. Sections can also be 
used separately. 


Building Research Institute progress report on 
plastics in housing. Technology section, House 
& Home 20, No. 1 (July 1961), p. 202. 

The housing industry is finding more and more 
uses for plastics. Two leading examples: plastic 
pipe and plastic tape. Revisions of many state and 
city codes and a new set of standards set up by 
the National Sanitation Foundation have opened 
the door to plastic pipe in plumbing codes over 
the country. 

A new polyethylene tape, used in the corners 
of concrete forms, seals joints and reduces finishing 
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when forms are stripped. A new Teflon tape can 
be used instead of dope to wipe threaded pipe 
joints for a seal. Plastics are also increasing in 
roofing, flashing, glazing, hardware, coatings, and 
finishing materials. 

Interestingly enough, the costs of plastics have 
been dropping steadily while costs of most natural 
materials have been rising. 


First mass-produced fall-out shelter is ready 
for national distribution. New Products sec- 
tion, House & Home 20, No. 1 (July 1961), p. 
216. 

The shelter has been developed by the Kelsey- 
Hayes Co. with the research help of government, 
universities, and private agencies. The company is 
already tooled to produce 100 shelters a day and 
can quickly produce many more. 

The shelter was designed to meet four criteria: 
(1) It must be low cost (it will sell for $300 to 
$400 FOB Detroit). (2) It must go together 
quickly and easily and require no special skill. 
(3) It must look good enough to be left standing 
in a private home. (4) It must be capable of being 
made and shipped anywhere quickly. 

It is assembled from modular steel panels that 
can be quickly stamped out with a hydraulic press. 
The wall panels are aligned in a floor channel and 
bolted together. When the wall is assembled, the 
panels are filled with sand and gravel. The ceiling 
panels are then laid to span the room, hooked 
together, and filled. The panels can be erected 
by unskilled labor in four man-hours. 


Marina City in Chicago, B. GoLpserc. House & 
Home 20, No. 1 (July 1961), pp. 169-173. 
Twin 40-story apartments atop twin 20-story 

parking ramps, a block long office building, two 

dozen shops, a theatre, an auditorium, a restau- 

rant, a park, a swimming pool, a skating rink, a 

bowling alley, a marina for 700 boats, plus private 

outdoor living on balconies for each of 896 families, 
is Marina City built on three acres in the heart 
of Chicago. 

Marina City is a microcosm of a city. It is a 
total environment. It is an urban setting for the 
greater leisure our new work patterns are giving 
us. This co-ordinated combination of work space, 
living space, and recreation space will soon be 
recognized as an economic necessity. With it many 
problems disappear. There is no commuting prob- 
lem, no service problem, no “cultural” problem. 

Marina City is called a solution for a problem 
that is becoming increasingly urgent. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace M. SHUGART 
Kansas State University 


The dynamies of decisions, R. Kieiw. Hospitals 
35, No. 12 (June 16, 1961), pp. 49-51+. 
Decision making is a dynamic activity involving 

alternative possibilities which are directed toward 

a goal. The results or consequences that ensue 

from decisions are never neutral. They may occur 

either at once or cumulatively and may have a good 
or ill effect on the environment of the decision. 

Decision making occurs with varying degrees 
of freedom and influence. An institution’s pattern 
of organization should recognize the various levels 
of decisions and provide for their evaluation, and 
it should assure that the environment of the deci- 
sion not dictate the decision but rather allow the 
exercise of leadership and provide that leaders 
be present. 


The many faces of food, O. Von Menrinc and H. 
Dorsey. Hospitals 35, No. 15 (Aug. 1, 1961), 
pp. 68-72, 75. ;, 

In the first part of a two-part article, a social 
anthropologist and a hospital administrator ana- 
lyze the complex set of value systems that influence 
human behavior in one significant section of ex- 
perience: the meaning and symbolism of food in 
health and illness and their impact on food 
patterns. In particular, they explore the funda- 
mental relationship between food ways and the 
operation of the dietary facility in the modern 
hospital. Food is accepted by the patient as im- 
portant to his health, although his views on food 
in the healing process may not be in harmony with 
the views of the physician and the dietitian. These 
ideas must be identified first and their valuative 
faces examined and understood before any or- 
ganized attempt can be made to modify or change 
them successfully. 


Effect of freezing and frozen storage on the 
freshness and firmness of Danish pastry, 
K. Kutp and W. Becuter. Food Tech. 15, No. 
6 (June 1961), pp. 273-275. 

Freezing and defrosting caused no appreciable 
loss of freshness, and Danish pastry did not appear 
to be sensitive to limited variation in rate of freez- 
ing or defrosting. In this respect, it resembled cake 
rather than the leaner types of yeast-raised rolls, 
such as dinner rolls. At storage above 0°F, Danish 
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pastry staled and firmed rapidly. A temperature 
of 0°F protected the product from staling and firm- 
ing for at least an 8-week period. Lower tempera- 
ture offered no additional advantage. 

Unpackaged Danish pastry can be frozen with- 
out excessive moisture loss. Further moisture loss 
occurs slowly during frozen storage, however, so 
that it is inadvisable to store unpackaged prod- 
ucts for more than a short time 


Listening is your job, D. Biro. J. Am. Dietetic 

Assoc. 39, No. 1 (July 1961), pp. 26-31. 

An analysis was made of incidents from the daily 
working life of hospital dietitians in which listen- 
ing was a critical factor. From this study, it was 
evident that: (1) Though dietitians may be some- 
what better listeners than the average, they are 
nonetheless human beings caught up in the com- 
plex operation of an organization and are at times 
hapless victims of the system under which and in 
which they work. (2) The success of their face- 
to-face oral communication seems to be crucial in 
their working life. (3) By their listening, they are 
known no less than by their speaking; as super- 
visors they are continually sending and receiving 
messages from a great number and variety of peo- 
ple. (4) Their listening behavior is a matrix of 
attitudes and skills. (5) The quality of listening 
is influenced by the status of the person speaking 
and the nature of the message. This study would 
seem to indicate that time and attention should 
be given to the study of communication behavior 
in the education of dietitians. 


Nutritional value of dehydrated foods, M. 
Tuomas and D. Ca.ttoway. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 39, No. 2 (Aug. 1961), pp. 105-116. 

This article reports research undertaken at the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces. A comparison was made of the 
nutrient content of various animal and vegetable 
products before and after dehydration, irradiation, 
and the conventional thermal processing. Data 
are also presented on the effect of storage on 
dehydrated meat products, as well as the digest- 
ibility of dehydrated foods. 

In general, the results indicate that, among the 
methods and products studied, nutrient content 
is affected least by deliydration. Excellent vitamin 
stability was noted during storage of dried meats. 
No differences between dehydrated and normal 
foods were seen with respect to digestibility or 
support of nitrogen balance and body weight in 
man. 
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Textiles and ¢ lothing 


Contributed by HELEN K. ZWOLANEK 
University of Illinois 


At Munsingwear knitting is big business, /. 
CaMPpBELL. Modern Textiles Mag. 42, No. 4 
(Apr. 1961), pp. 31, 32+. 

Primarily a knitting company, Munsingwear also 
makes woven fabrics. Products include men and 
boys’ sleep-wear, sport shirts, socks, and sweaters; 
women’s foundation garments made by its Holly- 
wood Vassarette Division; women and girls’ woven 
lingerie; cold weather sleepwear; and hosiery. 

Styling and vigorous merchandising have aided 
success. Co-ordinated selling of women’s intimate 
wear meant planning for design, fabrics, and coloi 
on all types of these garments. Increased hosiery 
sales are due to proportional fit styling, stretch 
tops and cotton soles for seamless hose, and Slen- 
derella, a process whereby hose colors are shaded 
at the sides to make legs look slimmer, a trick of 
Hollywood make-up men. 

Munsingwear’s policy 
merchandise in medium-priced brackets, sold di- 
rectly to retail stores, using a one-price practice 
with many items packaged and price stamped. 
This maintains control over quality and claims 
made for the products and over use of brand 


is to distribute quality 


names. 


Selected data on women’s attitudes toward cot- 
ton and other fibers in clothing, M. Wemen- 
HAMER. AMS 378, Preliminary Release, June 
1960, Market Devel. Research Div., Agr. Mar- 
keting Serv., U.S. Dept. Agr., Washington 25. 
D.C., 15 pp. 

This preliminary report covers attitudes of wom- 
en toward cotton and other fibers in these items of 
clothing: dresses, summer, between-seasons, knits; 
blouses, summer and winter; retail summer suits 
and skirts; slips, full, half, or petticoats; and rain- 
wear or dual-purpose coats. Data are based on 
2,310 interviews in May and June, 1959, of women 
18 to 65 years old. 

For most items, the order for preferred fibers 
agreed with the order for fibers of garments owned. 
Cotton came first for summer and between-season 
dresses, summer and winter blouses, summer suits 
and skirts, and rainwear, although 59 per cent had 
plastic. Reasons for choices were: cotton was easily 
washed, Dacron best for minimum care, cotton 
coolest and most absorbent, Dacron freshest look- 
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ing, silk most feminine. Plastic rainwear was 
cheapest, lightest, most easily carried, and most 
waterproof. Rayon or acetate was best for dual 


purpose. 


Woven stretch fabrics—a new frontier in tex- 
tiles? P. THomas. Modern Textiles Mag. 42, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1961), p. 22. 

Woven stretch fabrics may become very impor- 
tant in the next two to five years. A standard warp, 
mainly cotton, and a stretch filling of false-twist 
textured man-made yarn or Helanca nylon yarns 
are used. Warp stretch will come later. Varying 
the finish gives a range of finished hands. Higher 
costs are due to texturing the yarn, using nylon, 
and increased costs of manufacturing and finish- 
ing. Some costs may be offset if manufacturers 
and retailers are able to reduce the number of sizes. 


Are you planning to make woven stretch fab- 
rics? P. Tuomas. Modern Textiles Mag. 42, 
No. 4 (Apr. 1961), p. 33. 

Woven stretch fabrics bring these new problems 
to manufacturers. To duplicate a successful fabric, 
the technician must tell with certainty what stretch 
yarn or yarns were woven, how much stretch was 
removed from the original yarns, and at what per 
cent of stretch the yarns were stabilized. 


Mothers’ preferences and buying practices for 
boys’ shirts, jeans, and slacks. Research Bull. 
873, North Central Regional Pub. 116, Ohio Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, 55 pp. 

This was a co-operative study to determine 
mothers’ preferences and purchase, use, and care 
practices for pants and shirts for 9- and 10-year-old 
boys, and existing relationships between these 
preferences and buying practices and certain fam- 

hundred 

They had 


ily background characteristics. Three 
ninety-six mothers were interviewed. 
varied backgrounds and family incomes from be- 
low $2500 to over $5,000. More than half had 2 
to 3 children, and about 25 per cent of the moth- 
ers worked outside the home. Items studied were 
jeans, slacks, T-shirts, knit shirts, and woven shirts 
of various types. 

Of these items 75 per cent were purchased 
ready-made, and 20 per cent from large chain 
stores. The price paid for slacks and woven shirts 
was related to the occupation of the father. Half 
of the mothers reported their sons were interested 
in clothing selection. Style, fabric, and weight 
were determining factors for jeans, and fabric and 
color for slacks. 





Time in Today’s World 


Man and Leisure: A Philosophy of Recreation. 
By Cuarves K. Bricutsm.. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Printice-Hall, Inc., 1961, 292 pp., $6.50. 
This new book, written with a philosophical ap- 

proach to leisure, is interesting and clearly written. 

Ingenious ideas and approaches to the meaning 

of leisure are given, some of which are drawn from 

ancient and contemporary writings about the same 
subject—leisure and the problems involved. 

Mr. Brightbill says that “It is people and not 
things that ultimately and consistently permeate 
our existence.” It is only people and what hap- 
pens to people that count. He supports this thesis 
throughout the book. He feels that the way any 
people has used its leisure has had an imposing 
influence upon its culture and supports this with 
illustrations drawn from the past. With this as a 
background, a plea is made for a critical look at 
the -use of leisure in today’s world, where leisure 
time is increasing and less time is needed for earn- 
ing a living. Automation has had its effect upon 
the individual and is making it more imperative 
that leisure-time activities be such that individuals 
may find creative expression through them rather 
than look to the work-day job for this expression. 

It is this reviewer's belief that Man and Leisure: 
A Philosophy of Recreation could be most bene- 
ficial to professional home economists and/or home- 
makers in developing a sound personal philosophy 
concerning leisure and recreation which aid in 
making for a wholeness in living. Otherwise, how 
can we work with groups—whether they be chil- 
dren, adolescents, or adults—in helping them devel- 
op sound values in this area of living? Whether or 
not we agree with Mr. Brightbill, there can be no 
doubt that the book, or any chapter of it, will stim- 
ulate thinking and add spirit to any classroom or 
group discussion.—Lepa Amick Wiison, Associate 
Professor, College of Home Economics, University 
of Maryland. 


Living on the Cuff 


Buy Now, Pay Later. By Hm.er Brack. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1961, 231 
pp., $3.95. 

This book presents a popular approach to the 
uses and abuses of credit—a’ behind-the-scenes 
story of “on-the-cuff” living in America today, Mr. 
Black is quick to point out that this is “neither a 
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volume couched in academic language nor a text- 
book. As a reporter, my concern is to investigate 
in human terms the breadth and meaning of debt 
living, what it is doing to all of us in concert, and 
how it affects our individual lives and the lives of 
our children.” 

The author has interviewed people who sell 
credit, those who develop new and attractive credit 
packages, those who use credit. He has drawn 
from government reports, newspapers, and current 
business and consumer magazines. He excerpts 
testimony from the recent Banking and Currency 
subcommittee hearings on the consumer credit 
labeling bill and the Judiciary subcommittee in- 
vestigation of auto financing. 

Introductory remarks by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
commend the author on presenting “revelations 
of the interworkings of consumer debt financing 
which are interesting and enjoyable reading—but 
also serious business.” 

For colorful writing Mr. Black cites such ex 
amples as the sign in a Tokyo store window which 
reads: “Diners Club Spoken Here.” He tells of 
new uses for credit cards such as luncheon “Rus- 
sian roulette” where everyone puts his card face 
down in the middle of the table and the waiter 
blindly selects the one to pay the tab. 

The book is filled with vivid descriptions such 
as these, but it is also made to “hit home” by mes- 
sages that tell us that the status living which comes 
from wide use of credit has brought about an in- 
crease in family bankruptcies of 300 per cent in 
the last ten years; thousands of others are post- 
poning failure by extending payments. 

Among concerns of the author is one about ap- 
parent lack of knowledge among consumers of 
actual costs of consumer credit. Even a one-half 
per cent reduction in interest rates brought about 
by wise shopping would mean a savings to Amer- 
ican families of about one billion dollars each 
year. He reports such studies as the recent one 
by the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan under leadership of George Katona 
to support his thinking that by and large Amer- 
icans are totally incapable of shopping for credit. 

The book describes in fascinating, eye-opening 
ways the work of collection agencies and skip 
tracers and the growing use of teen-age credit, re- 
volving accounts, all-purpose credit plans, door- 
to-door credit, and credit life insurance. Attention 
is given to loan sharks and small loan laws. 

He summarizes his thesis by pointing out that 
the American consumer is often being abused and 
deceived and in some cases outrageously swindled. 
But it does not fellow that debt is wrong. “No 
one can dispute the fact that widespread use of 
credit in the United States has helped raise our 
standard of living beyond the attainment of any 
other peoples in the world. Consumer debt has 
not only meant more material comfort for more 
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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 10 
MAKE THE 
GOOD LIFE 

ETTER 


NEW BOOKS 


DESIGN AND ART IN HOME LIVING 


By Francis Obst, University of California (Los Angeles) 
Examines the basic factors in selecting and furnishing a well- 
designed home: principles of good design, use of space, eco- 
nomic considerations, tailoring living quarters to needs, and 
utilizing modern developments. 

Illustrated with 340 black and white halftone photographs, 6 
full-color plates, and 63 line drawings. Large format (7x10) 
for good reproduction of illustrations. March 


TEXTILES, Second Edition 


By Norma R. Hollen and L. Jane Saddler, both, Iowa State 
University 

An up-to-date, extensively revised survey of textiles from 
fiber to finished product. New features: classification of the 
sixteen man-made fibers and latest developments in their pro- 
duction, new chapter on fiber blends, expanded discussion of 
woven fabrics. 
Glossary, tables, charts. March 


INTRODUCTORY NUTRITION 
By Henrietta Fleck and Elizabeth D. Munves, both, New York 


University 

This comprehensive text provides extensive information on 
all known nutrients and a practical analysis of the role of 
nutrition in the daily lives of people of all ages. Information 
on nutritional needs and dietary problems is categorized by 
age levels and there is unique emphasis on the psychological, 
sociological, economic, and cultural aspects of nutrition. 
Latest government food value tables, glossary, source list, 
illustrations. March 


FOOD BUYING: MARKETING INFORMATION FOR CONSUMERS 


By Carlton E. Wright, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 

Traces the food supply from the farm to the table, providing 
detailed information for the consumer on how to obtain the 
highest nutritive values for each food dollar. 
Tables, charts, guide to cost per serving. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, GO Fifth Avenue, New York 11, WY. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


January 





people, but more jobs through increased produc- 
tion.” 
Somewhere 
people are being sold more debt than they can 
afford at exhorbitant prices of which they are not 


between the one extreme—where 


even aware—and the other extreme—where no 
credit would be allowed—is a happy solution. Much 
of the solution will be found in personal economic 
maturity. This book could help the thoughtful 
reader gain such maturity. Unfortunately, those 
who most need this book are the ones who are 
most likely not to read it. Perhaps our job as home 
economists is to find ways to use this information 
and thereby help develop economic maturity in 
others.—Dorotuy SHERRILL Mitten, Home Man- 
agement Specialist, Oregon State University Ex- 
tension Service. 


A Doctor Speaks 


For Young Adults Only. By Franx Howarp 
Ricuarpson, MD. Atlanta: Tupper & Love, Inc., 
1961, 133 pp., $2.95. 

The author of the successful For Boys Only, 
For Girls Only, and For Teen-Agers Only has 
now written a most readable volume for the older 
teen-ager or young adult. He carries through in 
a very understanding and helpful way what the 
subtitle states: “The Doctor Discusses Your Per- 
sonal Problems.” The author's broad knowledge 


of the problems young people face in becoming 
adults and his appreciation of their ability to do 
clear thinking, to make right decisions, and to 
achieve mature behavior when given the oppor- 
tunity to know the facts and to secure guidance 
in foreseeing consequences—these things constitute 
the strength of the book. 

Even if young adult readers may not agree in 
every respect with the author’s point of view, this 
book will help them in making important personal 
decisions. Dr. Richardson never preaches; rather 
he helps his reader to broaden the base for his 
decision-making. High school teachers, pastors, 
and all other leaders of youth will find this a valu- 
able volume to put into the hands of those they 
teach, lead, and counsel.—Mri_prep I. Morcan, 
Family Life Consultant, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina, and Formerly Professor, Home and Fam- 
ily Life, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


College-Level Food Study 


Food Study Manual. By HeLcen Cnarcey. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1961, $4.25. 
This manual has been designed as a study and 

laboratory guide for a college level, two-semester 

course in which emphasis is placed on compre- 
hension of principles of food preparation. For con- 
venience, a table has been included which corre- 
lates the chapters in the manual with subject matter 
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SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Can Help YOU To 
ADVANCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Immediate positions available to: 
Supervise food service for hotel chain. 
Test recipes, develop new ideas in foods. 
Give group demonstrations, sales promotion. 
Head subject matter departments, colleges 
Supervise student teachers, January, 1962. 
Many positions in all areas of Home Economics. 


Write today for your registration form. 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


3824 H Street, Dept. N Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
85 years experience in placement work 





HOME ECONOMIST WANTED 


Degree in Home Economics, pleasing personality, 
organizational ability, interested in working with 
people — to organize and develop Home Service 
Activities within specified area. Promotional work 
to support the use of gas and gas appliances. Car 
provided. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Send applications stating age and other pertinent 
qualifications to Miss Mary Lou Sills, Supervisor, 
Home Service Department, Union Gas Company 
of Canada, Limited, 215 Dundas Street, P. O. Box 
1030, London, Ontario, Canada 








in several basic textbooks. Statements of purpose, 
outlines, vocabularies, and questions have been 
included in each chapter to aid the student in 
doing considerable independent study. Guides for 
recording observations in the laboratory are also 
provided. 

The manual is geared to high academic per- 
formance and may be adapted to various labo- 
ratory plans. Discussions of the principles under 
consideration are not included in each chapter, 
but several references are listed for this purpose. 
Both exercises in food preparation and experiments 
are a part of the manual. Thus, experiences in 
use of basic recipes and/or experiences demon- 
strating the effects of varying type, proportion, and 
manipulation of ingredients may be stressed. 
Teachers may wish to select material in order to 
adapt the manual for courses not extending over 
a two-semester sequence, or they may wish to 
follow a slightly different organization of the study 
material. For example, gluten might well be con- 
sidered along with yeast breads rather than with 
flour and macaroni products, which are included in 
the section devoted to starch and starch cookery. 

The manual is extensive in coverage of topics 
and includes both food preservation and meal 
planning. Limited attention is given to considera- 
tion of costs of foods. Courses in chemistry and 
nutrition would enrich the students’ understanding 
of the exercises and experiments in the manual.— 
Rutu E. Batpwin, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Home Economics, State University of Iowa. 


Sparkle for Nutrition 


You and Your Food. By Rutu B. Wurte. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961, 466 pages, 
$5.32. 

This text is designed for a basic course in family 
foods in junior and senior high schools. It is a 
sparkling production aimed to intrigue the teen- 
ager. It is written at a simple, understandable 
level and yet presents a challenge to the more 
promising students. 

The nutrition information is sound and much 


more effective in presentation than in most texts. 
It is not given as a unit or chapter but is inte- 
grated with other subject matter so that it becomes 
a living, usable force. Nutrition is made vital to 
the students; they feel identified with health and 
nutrition. They see how a wise choice of foods in 
daily meals and snacks can help them reach many 
of their goals in life. The USDA basic four groups 
are used, and due consideration is given to the 
recent concepts of the use of the various fats in 
the diet. 

The format of the book is unusual, very color- 
ful, and there are many interesting illustrations. 
The book allows for many emphases, curriculums, 
lengths of classes, and equipment. The teacher 
can use the text in many ways. Slow and fast 
students can be interested. Most important—all 
students should improve their nutritional status 
under the proper use of this text. Nutritional ma- 
terial is especially effective in family meal planning. 

Ruth B. White, the author, has taught foods, 
nutrition, and home economics at the junior high 
school, senior high school, and college levels. She 
is highly qualified to write this valid and appealing 
text for the students—both boys and girls—in high 
school foods in home economics. 

I hope that teachers of junior and senior high 
home economics classes will 
examine this text. Also that others interested in 
presenting nutrition simply or in integrating nutri- 
tion with foods—such as extension people and those 
in public health—will use it as a reference.—ANNE 
M. CLemmons, Associate Professor, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


schools who teach 


Science Survey. Vol. 2. Edited by A. W. HasLett 
and Joun St. Jonn. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1961, 372 pp., $7.50. 

See review of Volume 1 in the January 1961 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


The Blender Cookbook. By ANN SERANNE and 
EmeeN Gapen. Garden City; New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1961, 288 pp., $4.50. 








GENERAL 


Mrs. Florence W. Low, AHEA 
president-elect, on September 1 be- 
came assistant director for home eco- 
nomics in the Texas Extension Serv- 
ice. Previously shé was head of the 
department of home economics at 
Texas A & M College. 

Permission has been granted for 
translation into Spanish of excerpts of 
Management for Better Living by Mary 
Catharine Starr, department head at 
Sacramento State College and AHEA’s 
senior vice-president, for use by ex- 
tension workers in rural Uruguay. 

Imogean MeMurray, president of 
the New Mexico Home Economics 
Association, represented the AHEA at 
the inaugural ceremony of President 
Donald C. Moyer of Eastern New 
Mexico University on May 30 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ayse Baysal, 1960-61 AHEA in- 


ternational scholarship student from 
Turkey, is continuing study at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute this yea 
toward a master’s degree in home 
economics. Her additional study was 
made possible through contributions 
of the Virginia Home Economics 
Association, Virginia Association of 
Future Homemakers of America, and 
Virginia Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs. 

An MSc degree course in foods 
and nutrition was inaugurated at the 
Sri Avinashilingam Home Science 
College in Coimbatore in India on 
July 29. 

Dr. Elda Robb, who has been in 
India as chief of party on the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee / India Home 
Science contract, returned to the 
United States in August but has gone 
back to India for an additional eight 
months. She will continue to serve 
as regional co-ordinator for the 
UT-India contract, with headquarters 
at Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. 
In July, Dr. Robb conducted a re- 
survey program for Israel. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. “Looking Toward the 
Future” was the theme of the Elev- 


enth Annual Self-Study Conference of 
the School of Home Economics at 
Auburn University August 11 and 
12. Margaret Justin, dean emeritus 
of Kansas State University, gave the 
“Assessment and Evaluation of Home 
Economics and the Blueprint for the 
Future”; Robert Anderson, executive 
vice-president of Auburn University 
presented “A Challenge Ahead”; and 
Eithel Rose, Conference chairman, 
“How Do We Project Our Blueprint?” 
Dean Marion Spidle moderated the 
symposium on “Departmental Co- 
ordination within the School of Home 
Economics.” 

The Sixth Annual Kindergarten 
Conference, sponsored by Auburn’s 
School of Home Economics on August 
3 and 4, attracted 165 kindergarten 
teachers in Alabama and _ nearby 
states. Ada Stephens of the Univer- 
sity of Toledo was the consultant. 

Major emphasis was on Family 
Economics at the Second Advanced 
Home Management and Equip- 
ment Conference, conducted at the 
University from July 17 to August 2 
by Eithel Rose and members of the 
housing research and home manage- 
ment faculty. 

Work on Auburn’s new Home Eco- 
nomics Building began in September 

Dean FE. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama presided at 
one session and presented a paper on 
“History of Food Patterns in the USA” 
at the Third International Con- 
gress of Dietetics in London in July. 

New home economics faculty at the 
University of Alabama are: Dr. Sue 
Ellen Brakebill, assistant professor 
and associate in research in clothing 
and textiles; Joan Blondin, instructor 
in nutrition; Mary Don Campbell, 
instructor in textiles and clothing; 
Inistore Godfrey, assistant professor 
for adult education in the University 
Extension division and_ nutrition 
teacher in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics; Nelda Hughes, instructor in 
equipment; and Dr. Jacqueline 
Davis, assistant professor in child 
development. 

CALIFORNIA. The _ California 
Home Economist, formerly published 
semi-annually and edited by Roxie 
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Howlett, will be succeeded on a trial 
basis by a monthly California Home 
Economics Association newsletter. 
Gladys Stevenson of San Fernando 
Valley College is the editor. 

New majors in design, with initial 
emphasis on interior and apparel de- 
sign, and textile science have been 
added to the home economics curricu- 
lum on the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The Dairy Council of California 
is the new name of the former Cali- 
fornia Dairy Advisory Board. 

Mrs. Ellen Terry Stookey has 
joined the staff of the California State 
Polytechnical College at San Luis 
Obispo 

Deanna Suneson is the new home 
management resident supervisor at 
Sacramento State College. 

Gladys Everson of the University 
of California, Davis, chairs the awards, 
scholarship, and loan board of the 
American Dietetic Association. 

Dr. Marion Bennion is substi- 
tuting for Pauline Paul at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis while 
the latter is on sabbatic leave. 

Dr. E. Dorothy Brownfield is at 
the University of California, Davis, 
for one year to teach child develop 
ment and family relations. 

Marian Quire is now food service 
editor for Teen Magazine. 

Mrs. Dorothy Fitzpatrick, retired 
homemaking teacher of Calexico, re- 
ceived the annual Freedoms Founda- 
tion Valley Forge Classroom Teachers 
Medal for 1960 for her efforts in citi- 
zenship education as a classroom 
teacher in Imperial County. 

Mary O. Fleming is co-author of 
the recently published Home Nursing 
Handbook. 

Janet Watson has joined the Mc- 
Call’s staff as midwestern representa- 
tive. 

CONNECTICUT. “Understanding 
Our Neighbors in This Shrinking 
World” was: the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Home 
Economics Association, held at the 
Yankee Silversmith in Wallingford on 
May 11. Samuel K. Akesson of 
Ghana, who had been studying at the 
University of Hartford, the guest 
speaker, discussed “Western Culture 
and Ghana Women.” 

Foreign students studying 
economics in Connecticut were guests 
at the meeting, with individual mem- 
bers serving as their hostesses for the 
evening. The student dietitians who 
were guests included: from the Grace- 


home 
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New Haven Hospital, Alma Saddam, 
Josefina Lim, Carmela Deniega, and 
Caridad Ramos from the Philippines; 
Anahid Tashjian from Lebanon (1959- 
60 AHEA international student at the 
University of Kentucky); and Jocelyne 
Hamel from Canada; and from the 
Stamford Hospital, Ofelia Garcias of 
the Philippines. The guests also in- 
cluded Felicitas Roldan of the Philip- 
pines and Elsinora Lyach of Colon, 
Republic of Panama, from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut; Boo Kil Lim of 
Formosa from Saint Joseph’s College 
in West Hartford; and Margaret 
Hume, an exchange home economics 
teacher in Hartford from Denton, 
Manchester, England. 

An exhibit at the meeting included 
a large map showing where American 
home economists are working around 
the world and several reprints from 
the JounNAL OF HoME Economics on 
various aspects of home economics in 
foreign countries. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. The 
annual meeting of the D.C. Home 
Economics Association was held on 
May 2 at the Beltsville Laboratories 
of the Institute of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Fol- 
lowing registration at 3:30 p.m., nine 
areas of research in progress at the 
Institute were described by staff mem- 
bers in a series of half-hour group 
presentations that enabled those at- 
tending to obtain information on new 
developments in several areas of home 
economics. The program also included 
continuous showing of the films “Bet- 
ter Living Through Research” (an 
armchair tour through the IHE lab- 
oratories) and “Education in Essen- 
tials. .. . The Story of Home Econom- 
ics in Our Schools” (prepared by the 
Pillsbury Company in co-operation 
with AHEA). Following dinner in the 
Log Lodge and a business session, 
Clarice Scott of the Institute’s staff 
presented “Clothing Designs for the 
Physically Limited Homemaker,” de- 
veloped under her direction. Staff 
members served as models. 

After 32 years on the staff, Frances 
Kirkpatrick retired in June as execu- 
tive officer of the department of home 
economics at George Washington 
University. She is now living in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Her successor at 
GWU is Kathryn Towne, a staff 
member since 1931. 

FLORIDA. The Edith M. Davis 
Memorial Scholarship has been es- 
tablished by her family and the Pin- 
ellas County Schools to encourage 
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girls in the county in the study ol 
home and family life. Miss Davis was 
the county supervisor of home eco- 
nomics and a beloved member of the 
Florida Home Economics Association. 

Margaret B. Long, Duval Count) 
supervisor of homemaking, was guest 
speaker at the 1961 Convention o! 
Diaper Service Industry Association in 
New York. She reported on a project 
in which the Diaper Service Industry 
is co-operating with homemaking 
classes. 

Thelma Flannigan, state super- 
visor of the school lunch program, 
served as a consultant to the Atlanta 
Board of Education in an evaluation 
of the school lunch program there. 

Frances Champion has been ap- 
pointed a member of the national 
advisory board of the Future Home- 
makers of America and the New 
Homemakers of America for a two- 
year term. She is also chairman of 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of Home Economics Education 

ILLINOIS. | “Family Responsibili- 
ties in a Changing World” was the 
theme of the fall conference of the 
Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion on November 3 and 4 at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 

The Home Economists in Home- 
making section held two fall work- 
shops for homemaker members: at 
Northwestern University, where the 
theme was “Family Solidarity—Trends 
and Decisions,” and at the University 
of Illinois, where “Trends in Famil\ 
Living” were reviewed. 

Chicago HEIB’s achieved a “first” 
with their October “European Market 
Basket Tour” sponsored by SWISS- 
AIR Airlines. 

A “Suggested Scope and Sequence” 
outline for Illinois vocational grades 
7 to 12 was introduced at the August 
conference of the Illinois Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

New scholarship programs in the 
School of Home Economics at South- 
ern Illinois University include one 
honoring Mrs. Mary Louise Barnes, 
who retired this summer as associate 
professor of food and nutrition after 
31 years of teaching at the University. 

Nasim Aslam of Pakistan is the 
first foreign student to receive a home 
economics bachelor’s degree at South- 
ern Illinois University. 

The home economics department of 
the University of Illinois is offering 
a new course this fall in the Univer- 
sity’s honors program. Under tutelage 
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of Queenie Mills and James Moore of 
the family relations staff and other 
staff members in social sciences, the 
seminar entitled “The Family and 
Great Issues in Society” deals with 
certain economic, moral, and political 
issues facing man and their impact on 
the family. 

Elizabeth Simpson of the Univer- 
sity will serve as program chairman 
for the home economics section of the 
meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Kansas City, Missouri 
December 4 to 8. 

Elizabeth Osman of the Unive: 
sity presented a paper on “Some 
Factors Affecting Amylograph Curves 
of Corn Starch in Skim Milk” at the 
Starch Round Table from September 
8 to 12 in Woodruff, Wisconsin. 

Esther N. Latzke, director of 
Armour and Company’s consumer 
service department since she organ- 
ized it in 1934, retired on July 29. 
Joseph H. Moore is now in charge of 
the Company’s consumer _ service 
group, and Rita Holmberg, recently 
assistant to Miss Latzke, is senior 
home economist. 

Sally Anne Ralph on May |, 
joined the staff of the Money Manage- 
ment Institute of Household Finance 
Corporation as editor of its educa- 
tional materials and assistant to the 
director of the Institute. 

Mrs. Kathryn Bele Niles, direc- 
tor of the home economics department 
of the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, is now consultant to the gen- 
eral manager. Her successor as de- 
partment director is Bernice Stilwell. 
assistant director for the past year. 
Miss Stilwell will be assisted by Faith 
Sellman, a staff member since 1960. 

Ruth M. Glass is now home econ- 
omist for Wilson & Co., Inc. 

INDIANA. “New Directions and 
Emphases in Education” was the 
theme of the state Vocational Home 
Economics Conference held August 
16 to 18 at Indiana University. The 
program included “Proposed New Di- 
rections in the Junior and Senior High 
School Program,” presented by Dean 
Berkley of Indiana University; “A 
Forward Look in Vocational Educa- 
tion” by W. A. Williams, state direc- 
tor of vocational education; a_ skit, 
“Look Back—Look Forward,” by 
members of the Indiana Vocational 
Home Economics Association; illus- 
trated talks by Alfred Himelick and 
William James, members of the In- 
diana Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association; illustrations of effective 
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uses of the findings of research by 
Phyllis Lowe of Purdue University 
and four of her graduate students; a 
symposium, “Teaching Special Pro- 
grams in Home Economics in the 
Junior and Senior High School,” of 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Caylor of Ball 
State Teachers College was in charge; 
and a talk on “Youth, Our Greatest 
Asset” by John J. Haramy, professor 
of social science and attorney-at-law, 
Indianapolis. 

IOWA. ‘“Our Challenge and Re- 
sponsibility to the Aged” was the 
theme of the March 24 and 25 meet- 
ing of the Iewa Home Economics 
Association in Mason City. 

The Association’s scholarships of 
$200 each were awarded to two out- 
standing high school seniors: Sherry 
Kay Hoover of Spencer and Karen 
Ann Swan of Osceola. 

A Home Economists in Homemak- 
ing group has been organized in Ames. 

Five members of the staff of the 
University of Baroda, Baroda, India, 
are working toward master’s degrees 
at Iowa State University. 

Dr. Wilma Brewer is now head 
of the department of food and nv- 
trition at ISU. She succeeds Dr. 


Ercel Eppright, now assistant dean 


of the College of Home Economics 
and assistant director of the Iowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics 
Experiment Station. 

On August 15 Dr. Marjorie M. 
McKinley became head of the institu- 
tion management department at ISU, 
succeeding Grace M. Augustine, re- 
tired. Dr. McKinley has been on the 
staff since 1947. 

KANSAS. To unite efforts and 
co-ordinate activities of all home eco- 
nomics groups, a Home Economics 
Council was formed in Wichita two 
years ago and is now established as a 
continuing organization. The objec- 
tive of the united effort is to create a 
better image of home economics and 
interest girls in the profession. 

Two representatives from each of 
the three homemaking groups, dieti- 
tians, HEIB’s, teachers, Extension Serv- 
ice, and the Sedgwick County Home 
Economics Association make up the 
Council. The representatives act as 
liaison persons between the Council 
and their organizations for effective 
communications and more unified 
work, 

County-wide 
been carried out include: a program 
and dinner for 150 school principals 
and counselors, open houses for stu- 


projects that have 
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dents and parents, career carnival for 
500 students, promotion of a State 
Home Economics Week, organization 
of a bus trip to enable 100 girls to 
attend Kansas State University Home 
Economics Hospitality Day. 

KENTUCKY. A Basics of Liv- 
ing Workshop for East Kentucky 
Extension home economists was held 
at Hazel Green Academy from May 
29 to 31. Specialists and home agents 
explored basic needs of families on 
different levels of living and ways of 
reaching and teaching more people 
of lower levels of living than we now 
reach through organized groups. 

As a follow-up to this workshop, 
Mrs. Pauline Hord of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, directed a work conference in 
simplified writing from August 8 to 
10 for the Extension home economics 
specialists. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Kentucky 
this fall are Elsie Lee Miller of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, and Susan Kelley of 
Algona, Iowa. 

LOUISIANA. Margaret Jolley, 
new head of home economics at 
Frances T. Nichols State College, is 
chairman of a committee appointed 
to write a history of the Louisi- 
ana Home Economics Association. 
Forms asking for information and 
anecdotes have been sent to all Asso- 
ciation members, and members of the 
committee have interviewed leaders 
and officers who were active in the 
early days of the Association. 

The New Orleans Home Eco- 
nomics Club held its annual Caree: 
Day for high school sophomores and 
seniors in March at the Sheraton- 
Charles Hotel. This year’s program, 
which included an illustrated talk on 
careers in home economics by Louise 
Gauthier, president of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association, at- 
tracted 181 sophomores, whereas the 
usual attendance for the Career Day 
has been 35 or 40 seniors. 

“The Curriculum in Focus” was 
the theme for the annual Vocational 
Conference held in August. 

A workshop on improving instruc- 
tion in high school home economics 
was held at Northwestern State Col- 
lege from June 12 to 30. Billie Wil- 
liamson of Texas Technological Col- 
lege was the consultant. 

Lieutenant Annette Westbrook, 
a January 1960 graduate of North- 
western State College, who completed 
her dietetic internship at Brooke Army 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
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is now dietitian in charge of food 
production and service at the Army 
Hospital at Fort Hood, Texas. 

MAINE. “A Creative Approach to 
Teaching” was the theme of the 3d 
annual meeting of the Maine Voca- 
tional Conference on September 25 
The principal home economics speak- 
er, Elizabeth M. Ray of Pennsylvania 
State University, discussed “What 
Makes an Effective Home Economics 
Program.” 

Ground has been broken for the 
Home Economics and Science Build- 
ing at Farmington State Teach- 
ers College. 

Mrs. Louise F. Fittinger of Au- 
gusta, state director of home eco- 
nomics education since 1952, was 
one of four alumnae of Russell Sage 
College who recently received the 
Doris L. Crockett Alumnae Award. 

MINNESOTA. The University of 
Minnesota is offering special home 
economics classes carrying Univer- 
sity credit in late afternoons and on 
Saturdays during the fall quarter for 
teachers, other professional women, 
and homemakers. 

Marguerite C. Burk, 
economist with the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA, has joined 
the University of Minnesota staff to 
teach consumption economics and do 
research on factors related to varia 
tions and trends in food consumption. 

Ruth Hall of Iowa State Univer- 
sity and Mrs. Mary Blomquist of 
the University of Minnesota hold 
this year’s General Foods Fund, Inc. 
$3,000 fellowships for graduate study 
at the University of Minnesota. Both 
are working toward a PhD, Miss Hall 
in education and textiles and cloth- 
ing; Mrs. Blomquist, combining bi- 
ometrics and mathematics with tex- 


recently 


tiles. 

Ruth Andre Krause resigned as 
director of the Ann Pillsbury Home 
Service Center in Minneapolis on 
July 31. Two new positions have 
been created in the department with 
the title “associate director of home 
service.” Mary Kimball will be as- 
sociate director of refrigerated prod- 
ucts and all new products and Syl- 
via Ogren, of all grocery products. 

Carol J. Streufert, a junior at the 
University of Minnesota majoring in 
home economics education, was 
awarded the Janette Kelley Memorial 
Scholarship for 1961-62. 

MISSISSIPPI. “Fifty Years of 
Growth” will be the theme of the 


annual convention of the Mississippi 
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Home Economics Association at 
the Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, on 
November 3 and 4. Mabel Ward, 
first president of the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation, and Margaret M. Justin, 
1928-30 president of the AHEA, will 
take part in the Fiftieth Anniversary 
program. 

Perkingston Junior College has 
a new home economics building with 
all new equipment and furnishings. 

Dorothy Dickins of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was made an honorary member 
of Omicron Nu in June at the 1961 
conclave at Purdue University. Dr. 
Dickins’ research contribution and 
leadership were cited. 

Dr. Mildred Rea Witt has been 
named head of the home economics 
department at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women to succeeed Mary 
Wilson, who retired in June and is 
living in Guntown. 

Mrs. Mary Stansel Harvey is 
teaching foods and nutrition at Delta 
State College. 

Ethel Summerour is now dietary 
consultant for the Nursing Home 
Service of the Mississippi Board of 
Health, with headquarters in Jackson. 

Miriam Smith is an assistant pro- 
fessor at Mississippi Southern College 
this year. 

Katherine E. Staley retired on 
April 30 after completing 42 years 
in Extension work, 40 of them as 
home agent in Lauderdale County. 

Mrs. Jewell G. Fessenden re- 
cently retired from the Federal Ex- 
tension Service and is at her home 
in Pickens. 

Mary L. Gardner retired as home 
demonstration agent in Hinds County 
on June 30. 

Marilyn Purdie became assistant 
state 4-H Club leader on May 1. 

Elaine McDonald is the new home 
service director for the Mississippi 
Power & Light Company. 

Mary Alice Harrison and Mau- 
reen Tadlock are new area super- 
visors with the Mississippi School 
Lunch Program. 

NEBRASKA. The Nebraska Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, con- 
structed with the aid of Kellogg funds 
on the College of Agriculture campus 
of the University of Nebraska, was 
dedicated on September 29. One of 
the first short-course groups to use 
the new facilities—instructors of 
Home Care of the Sick and Injured— 
was sponsored by the department of 
home economics. 
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“Quality Teaching—Our Image in 
1961-62” was the theme of the 43d 
Nebraska Homemaking Education 
Conference, held in the new Ne- 
braska Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion. Wilma Warner of Western IIli- 
nois University was the leader. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Nebraska 
are: Dr. Dorothy Larery, who has 
returned after receiving her PhD at 
Purdue University; Dr. Nancy Mar- 
shall on the nutrition research staff; 
Donna _ Danielson, instructor in 
clothing and textiles; and Richard 
Henton, on the teaching staff in the 
design and home furnishings areas. 

Mrs. Pearl Cariappa, a PEO in- 
ternational student from New Delhi, 
India, began her graduate study of 
home economics at the University of 
Nebraska in September. 

NEW MEXICO. A Family Life 
Education Workshop was held on 
the New Mexico State University 
campus in June as part of the Rocky 
Mountain Project on Family Life 
Education, which includes Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Force of the American 
Social Health Association and Clem 
Hill of the New Mexico Department 
of Education led the workshop, which 
900 women attended. Representa- 
tives of community groups interested 
in family life education also attended 
summer workshops in Roswell, Clovis, 
and Gallup, for which Mr. Hill served 
as leader. 

The annual Homemaker’s College 
at New Mexico State University in 
June attracted more than 900 home- 
makers from 31 counties for courses in 
various aspects of homemaking, in- 
cluding 97 women from 10 Indian 
tribes. 

Dr. Maria S. Friesen, head of 
home economics at Eastern New 
Mexico University, received her PhD 
in June from Ohio State University. 
“Influence of the Early Culture in 
New Mexico on the Contemporary 
Fashions of That Area” was the sub- 
ject of her dissertation. 

Dr. Bessie L. Davey has joined 
the staff at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity as head of the department of 
home economics. 

Mrs. Elaine McDowell is the new 
head of home economics at New 
Mexico Highlands University. She 
succeeds Valda Eicholtz, retired. 

“Creativity in Teaching” was the 
theme of the annual conference of 
home economics teachers in August. 
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Ruth Stovall, state supervisor of home 
economics in Alabama, was the leader. 

NEW YORK. “In Tune with the 
Times” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the New York State 
Home Economics Association at 
the Hotel Syracuse on April 21 and 
22. Speakers included AHEA Presi- 
dent Dorothy S. Lyle. 

A status study of affiliated college 
clubs, made under direction of Mrs. 
Marvel Luykx of Ithaca, was made 
possible by a special Association grant. 

The Long Island District of the 
Association, established in August, in- 
creases the total districts to seven. 

Mrs. Virginia Habeeb of American 
Home magazine spoke at a luncheon 
meeting of the Eastern District in 
Albany on May 6. 

At the annual dinner meeting of 
the Southeastern District on May 15 
at the Tavern-on-the-Green, New 
York City, Leroy Bieremer spoke on 
“Creating a New Look in Home Eco- 
nomics.” 

The Association of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers of New York 
City in May awarded its Anna G. 
Tighe scholarship to Anne Tolle, a 
senior at Hunter College; the Grace 
Schmerhorn Scholarship to Judith 
Gleicher of Wingate High School; and 
the Grace Schmerhorn Recognition 
Award to Carole Beck of James Madi- 
son High School. 

The professional section, a newly 
organized group of the New York 
City Chapter of the New York State 
School Food Service Association, 
held its first meeting on October 5 in 
the High School of Art and Design. 
P. V. Acharya, liaison officer for FAO 
in the UN, spoke on “The Aims and 
Objectives of the FAO in India.” 

Karla Longrée of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University was awarded the 
Faculty Traveling Fellowship, awarded 
each year by the College Alumnae 
Association. While in Europe she 
will investigate a new German instru- 
ment designed to measure the vis- 
cosity of food materials. 

Ruby M. Loper of Cornell Uni- 
versity conducted a 2-week session 
on housing at Pennsylvania State 
University from July 3 to 14. 

Doris Ingraham is now fashion- 
representative-at-large for Vogue Pat- 
tern Service. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A charter 
from the AHEA was presented to the 
Catawba County home _ economics 
group this year. The North Caro- 





lina Home Economics Association 
has been encouraging organization of 
county professional groups in as many 
of the state’s 100 counties as possible. 

The Hospital Food Service In- 
stitute, held in Raleigh from April 5 
to 7, attracted 150 persons to share 


and compare ideas for improving 
food service in North Carolina hos- 
pitals. This Institute, held annually, 
is sponsored by the North Carolina 
Hospital and Dietetic Associations 
and the State Board of Health. 

Mary Brown Allgood, on the 
staff of Pennsylvania State University 
since 1942, became head of the home 
economics department at Appalachian 
State Teachers College on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Margie F. Gilbert, a former home 
demonstration agent in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee and a_ former 
teacher in Catawba County and New- 
ton City schools, became executive 
director of the Dairy Council of the 
Burlington-Durham-Raleigh area on 
May l. 

Julia MelIver, extension clothing 
specialist, and Mamie Whisnant, ex- 
tension specialist in home manage- 
ment, have retired. Miss McIver has 
been succeeded by Mary Em Lee 
and Miss Whisnant by Mrs. Kay 
Riggle, who is returning to profes- 
sional life after several years as a 
homemaker. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Majore Lov- 
ering, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in North. Dakota, 
contributed an article entiled “Home 
Economists Provide Guidance Aids 
for Students” to the May 1961 issue 
of The North Dakota School Admin- 
istrator in which she urged readers 
to make use of the AHEA’s careei 
materials. 

OHIO. Members of the Franklin 
County home economics group of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
heard J. E. Nida of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner, and Smith, Inc., dis- 
cuss “The Woman and Her Invest- 
ments” at a dinner meeting in Co- 
lumbus. Mrs. Jean Jones of Riverside 
Methodist Hospital was elected presi- 
dent of the group. 

The home management house at 
Baldwin Wallace College was dedi- 
cated on June 10 as Tudor House in 
honor of Mrs. Ethel S. Tudor, head 
of the home economics department 
from 1916 to 1944. Mrs. Tudor, who 
is living in New York City, attended 
the dedication. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Seabright has re- 
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tired as assistant professor of home 
economics education at Ohio State 
University to devote full time to 
homemaking. 

Christine Hillman of the Ohio 
State University Experiment Station 
spoke at the annual meeting of the 
National Council on Family Rela- 
tions in Salt Lake City in August. 

Mrs. Eva Donelson Wilson of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion will represent the American 
Dietetic Association on the council 
of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science for 
three years. 

Dorothy J. Kennedy of Youngs- 
town is president this year of the 
Ohio School Food Service Associ- 
ation. 

New staff members at Ohio Uni- 
versity include Mrs. Katherine 
Baker, appointed to the position 
formerly held by Beulah Sellers, now 
continuing graduate study at Ohio 
State University; and Erma Lang- 
ford, assistant professor, who has 
succeeded Judith Makroczy, recent- 
ly married. 

OKLAHOMA, The program for 
the Leadership Conference of the 
Oklahoma Home Economics Asso- 
ciation college clubs, held at Okla- 
homa State University on March 4, 
was planned to help those present 
become more aware of the “Chal- 
lenges of Leadership” through better 
understanding of communication, ex- 
pansion, and co-ordination. 

The role of home economics in 
higher education and programs in- 
volving the individual, family, and 
community living at home and abroad 
were emphasized at the second an- 
nual Home Economics Alumni Asso- 
ciation meeting at Oklahoma State 
University on March 10 and 11. 
Guest speakers were Dean Robert 
Kamm of the University, who dis- 
cussed “Trends in Higher Education,” 
and Mrs. Waldo Stephens of Okla- 
homa City, who spoke on “Beyond 
the Obvious.” She and her husband 
recently returned from a tour of Af- 
rica. The Association presented its 
first scholarship of $150 during 1960- 
61 to Carmen Russell, a junior, and 
plans to award one to an outstand- 
ing home economics major each year. 

“Home Economics in Orbit” was 
the theme of the annual Home Eco- 
nomics on Parade on April 15 of the 
division of home economics at Okla- 
homa State University. College stu- 
dents and faculty members in each 
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department were at home in the 
morning to hundreds of high school 
students to interpret their program 
and class activities. “Forecast of 
Careers in Home Economics,” an 
overview of career opportunities, and 
“World of College Fashion,” presen- 
tation of a recommended wardrobe 
for the college student, were after- 
noon high lights. 

Program plans for the 44th Annual 
Homemaker’s Conference held at 
Oklahoma State University from Au- 
gust 7 to 10 were under the direc- 
tion of Esther Martin. 

Dr. Hazel Ingersoll and Mary 
Leidigh represented the division of 
home economics at Oklahoma State 
University on an official visit to Peru 
in July and August. They visited the 
three major sections of Peru so that 
they might better understand the fam- 
ilies and their needs and the present 
educational system and be in a posi- 
tion to help faculty members develop 
more functional programs for young 
South American women who study 
in the division of home economics at 
the University. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Emma Seif- 
rit, head therapeutic dietitian and a 
clinical instructor in nutrition at ‘the 
Reading Hospital since 1956, has 
joined the Albright College home 
economics staff as assistant professor 
and acting department head. She 
succeeds Mrs. John S. Smith, who 
resigned. 

Ana Mae Ritner, recently a labo- 
ratory technician with the Allied 
Chemical Company, received a four- 
year home economics scholarship at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. Val- 
ued at $2,000 per year, the scholar- 
ship was presented to Drexel in 
March by the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, and selection of Miss Ritner 
was made by Drexel’s scholarship 
committee. The Company also do- 
nated an unrestricted grant of $1,000 
to Drexel, with the expectation that 
this sum will be given each of the 
four years that Miss Ritner attends 
the Institute. 

RHODE ISLAND. The College 
of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island opened the fall 
semester in Quinn Hall, which has 
been remodeled to provide additional 
instructional and research laboratories. 

Dean Olga P. Brucher, Violet 
Higbee, Russell Smart, and George 
Fitzelle participated in the New 
England Conference on Education 
for Aging held at the University on 
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August 29 and 30. A new course, 
“Human Development During Mid- 
dle and Later Years,” was offered 
during the 1961 summer session at 
the University by Dr. Fitzelle. 

New University faculty members 
are: Dr. Marion A. Wharton, pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition; Dr. 
David Ketner, assistant professor of 
art; Frances A. Olson and Myrna 
Shure, instructors in child develop- 
ment and family relations; Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Curtis, instructor in textiles 
and clothing, part-time; and Mrs. 
Stephanie Blecharezyk, instructor 
in home economics. 

Twenty-six home economists from 
17 states and Korea participated in 
the field course in textile manufac- 
turing, directed in July by Mary 
Whitlock, chairman of the textiles 
and clothing department. The group 
visited 15 textile manufacturing 
plants, a historic textile mill and 
museum, the textile research center 
of the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
and two related manufacturing plants. 

Dr. Ruth Tucker, chairman of 
the foods and nutrition department, 
has returned from her one-semester 
sabbatic leave during which she ob- 
served nutrition research in progress 
in England and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Virginia Carpenter, associate pro- 
fessor of textiles and clothing, also 
has returned from leave for study at 
lowa State University. 

Barbara Kelley, assistant profes- 
sor of child development, became 
Mrs. Frederick S. Kenney on July 8. 
She is working part-time this year. 

TENNESSEE. For the second 
time the Tennessee Home Econom- 
ies and Dietetic Associations com- 
bined their annual meetings, which 
some 300 home economists attended. 
“Visions Unlimited” was the theme. 
The professional sections of the two 
Associations jointly presented a pro- 
gram, “The Best of Tennessee.” 

The Association’s Research 
Award was presented to Mrs. Arlee 
« M. Vallery, who is studying for her 
master’s degree at the university of 
Tennessee. Her study of differences in 
attitudes of working and non-working 
mothers in regard to their children, 
their husbands, and the homemaker 
role is being done under the direction 
of Dr. Harold D. Holloway. 

Soon after the death of their first 
president, Martha Bullock Morgan, 
Montgomery County home economists 
honored her memory by naming for 
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her a scholarship that for five years 
her untiring efforts had made possible 
at Austin Peay State College. The 
scholarship provides all fees for a 
home economics major during her 
freshman year. 

Home economics administrators 
in public and private institutions 
granting degrees in home economics 
met at the University of Tennessee 
on April 4 and 5. Possible ways of 
improving instruction, new practices, 
concepts, and materials, contributions 
to teacher preparation, curriculm con- 
tent, and needs in view of trends 
were discussed. 

The theme “New Directions to 
Quality Teaching in Home Econom- 
ics” was developed throughout the 
sessions of a State Conference for 
Home Economics Teachers held at 
Middle Tennessee State College from 
June 7 to 9. Dean Lura Odland of 
the University of Tennessee gave the 
keynote address. 

Speaker at the buffet dinner was 
H. C. Colvett of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Curriculum materials which state 
committees have worked on for sev- 
eral years have been printed and will 
be in use this year. 

‘After 33 years of service at the 
University of Tennessee, including 3 
terms as acting dean of the College of 
Home Economics, Ida A. Anders be- 
came professor emeritus in January 
1961. Made a full professor in 1932, 
Miss Anders served many years as 
head of the textiles and clothing de- 
partment. 

New University staff members in- 
clude Dr. Helen F. Buchanan as 
associate professor in child develop- 
ment and family relations; Dr. Ada 
Marie Campbell, associate professor 
in foods and institution management: 
Mrs. Darby Justis Reed, instructor 
in child development and family re- 
lations, who will devote half-time to 
the Experiment Station. Mrs. Joyce 
Armstrong has been appointed in- 
structor in textiles and clothing. 

Mrs. Mary P. Charlton of the 
University conducted a summer tour 
through seven European countries to 
study homes and furnishings. Twelve 
students participated in this fifth tour 
sponsored by the College of Home 
Economics of the University. 

Jean Strange of Michigan State 
University and Lula Smith formerly 
of the University of Iowa, were in- 
structors at the University of Ten- 
nessee Craft Workshop in Gatlin- 
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burg from June 12 to 28 and June 30 
to July 18. 

Lawanna Walker joined the 
National Cotton Council staff in June 
as an assistant home economist. 

TEXAS. Among the first projects 
to be undertaken this fall by officers 
of the 13 regional groups of the 
Texas Home Economics Associa- 
tion is compilation of a list of all 
home economists in the area. Effort 
will be made to obtain 100 per cent 
membership in the Association of all 
gainfully employed home economists 
in each region. The September THEA 
Newsletter was mailed to 
known home economist in the state 

Groups of Home Economists in 
Homemaking have been organized in 
Lubbock and Victoria. 

At the end of the spring semeste: 
at the University of Texas, Lucy 
Rathbone retired as chairman of the 
department of home economics and 
Elizabeth Tarpley as head of the 
clothing and textiles division. Both 
were designated professor emeritus. 
Dr. Margaret A. Eppright served as 
chairman of the department of home 
economics during the summer session 

Dr. Alice Stubbs, former associate 
professor of marketing at Texas 
A & M College, has been named 
acting head of home economics ‘in 
charge of research. 

Aline McKenzie, 
years was in East Pakistan with the 
Texas A & M-ICA Inter-University 
Exchange Program, joined the North 
Texas State College staff on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Maurine Hearn retired as state 
home demonstration leader on May 
31. 

Mrs. Gladys Kolander 
state home demonstration agent on 
August 1, succeeding Gladys Martin. 

Irene Gromatzky became acting 
home demonstration agent in District 
12 in September, succeeding Beulah 
Blackwell, who retired on April | 

Pranee Jardsanthut of Bangkok 
Thailand, is studying home economics 
at Texas Technological College. 

UTAH. “New Directions in Ac- 
tion” was the theme of the conven- 
tion of the Utah Home Economics 
Association in April at Brigham 
Young University. At a general ses- 
sion Marilyn J. Horn of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada discussed “Our 
Professional Image.” The banquet 
speaker, Floyd Anderson of BYU, 
spoke on “The Emotional Founda 
tion of Effective Homemaking.” . 


ever\ 


who for five 


became 
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Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler has re- 
turned from an ICA assignment in 
Djakarta, Indonesia, and is now dean 
of the College of Family Living at 
Brigham Young University. In con- 
nection with a study she has been 
making of the status of women, en 
route back to the United States she 
had a quick look at conditions in India, 
Iran, Israel, Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, West Germany, France, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and Holland. 

Dr. Phyllis Snow, formerly of 
Cornell University, is dean of the 
College of Family Life at Utah State 
University. She succeeds Dean 
Dorothy Dyer, who has retired. 

Lila Canavan retired on July | as 
associate professor of home econom- 
ics education at the University of 
Utah after 32 years on the staff. 

Faye Hattox, formerly on the staff 
of Texas Technological College, is 
associate professor of home economics 
at the University of Utah. 

Dr. Ethel J. Horner, former as- 
sistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Iowa, was on the summer 
school staff at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

Winifred Hazen, family life edu- 
cation consultant in the State De- 
partment of Instruction, led a panel 
discussion of “Teenage Marriages” 
during the annual meeting of the 
National Council on Family Rela- 
tions in August at the University of 
Utah. 

VIRGINIA. The 1962 annual 
meeting of the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be held 
April 5 to 7 at the Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach. On August 16, at a 
luncheon meeting, preliminary plans 
for the meeting were discussed with 
representatives of the press, radio, 
and TV in the Norfolk area. As this 
will be the first state convention to 
be held in the Norfolk area, the 
chairman of the various local arrange- 
ments committees considered this an 
important opportunity to familiarize 
others with the nature of the state 
convention. 

Janet Cameron, Extension food 
and nutrition specialist at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, was the Virginia 
recipient of the 1961 Nancy Carter 
Award. The Betty Lamp Trophy 
and $100 in cash, given by Colonial 
Stores, Inc., were presented to her at 
the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association in rec- 
ognition of her efforts to increase 
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public understanding of her profes- 
sion. Miss Cameron gave the $100 to 
the Virginia Association’s Interna- 
tional Fund. 

Three new home economics faculty 
appointments at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute are: Dr. Marian 
Moore as professor and head of the 
department of foods and _ nutrition; 
Dr. Ruth Hackman as professor and 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics education at Radford College, 
the woman’s division of VPI, where 
she had been assistant professor of 
home economics; and Naheel Jeries 
as assistant professor to teach family 
economics and family life courses at 
Radford College. 

WISCONSIN. Fall plans in Wis- 
consin’s Home Economics Action 
program include mailings of career 
material to every guidance counselor 
in the state (with the co-operation of 
AHEA); a follow-up mailing of mate- 
rial to every Career Kit holder; and 
individual distribution of the kits to 
media and leaders. 

Wisconsin Home Economists in 
Business presented their first “Silver 
Bowl Award” to Clarice Rowlands 
of the Milwaukee Journal for her 
“contributions to home and family 
living, through understanding and 
promotion of home economics.” 

In honor of Frances Zuill’s service 
to the University of Wisconsin, Wis- 
consin home economics alumnae, 
University staff members, and other 
friends have established the Frances 
Zuili Scholarship Fund. This schol- 
arship will be awarded yearly to a 
home economics student selected by 
the School of Home Economics. 

To show their appreciation of his 
teaching and counsel, former stu- 
dents of Walter J. Meek are con- 
tributing to a fund to provide a 
reading desk and plaque in his honor 
in the new Medical Library at the 
University. Checks should be made 
out to: “William S. Middleton Library 
Fund, Carrel honoring Dr. Meek,” 
and mailed to: 418 North Randall 
Avenue, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin include Dr. Jo- 
sephine Staab, associate dean; Fern 
Rennebohm, assistant professor in 
textiles and clothing; Leuise Arch- 
bold, Extension specialist in con- 
sumer marketing; James C. Canada, 
project assistant, and Ruth Elaine 
Found and Mrs. Bette Morris, in- 
structors, all in the department of 
foods and nutrition; Mrs. Regenia 
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Chadwick, Extension specialist in 
child development and family living; 
Dorothy Knutson, Extension special- 
ist in: foods and nutrition; and Vir- 
ginia Steele, instructor in the 
department of home management and 
family living. 

Christine Nickel, former teacher 
supervisor with the Board of Adult 
and Vocational Education, is director 
of home economics of the Madison 
Vocational School, succeeding Wini- 
fred Layden, who retired. 

Eldora Keske resigned as assist- 
ant state 4-H leader to join the staff 
of the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change in Washington, D.C. 

WYOMING. A workshop for home 
demonstration agents was held at the 
University of Wyoming in May to 
develop understanding of the manage- 
ment process and its application in 
all Extension programs. Staff mem- 
bers discussed trends in the way peo- 
ple use their money, personality 
factors affecting home management, 
trends in numbers and activities of 
teen-agers, the “management proc- 
ess,” values, ways of helping people 
meet change, motivational research, 
the modern appliance market, future 
trends in consumer attitudes and buy- 
ing habits, the changing role of the 
home demonstration agent and Exten- 
sion specialist. 

Martha Binch of Ontario, Can- 
ada, who has a master’s degree from 
the University of Tennessee, is teach- 
ing Housing and Home Furnishing 
at the University of Wyoming. She 
succeeds Signe Nielsen, who re- 
signed to be married and live near 
Minneapolis. 

Dr. Martha Dicks joined the Uni- 
versity staff on July 1 and will do 
research on relationship of vitamin E 
and selenium to lipid metabolism. 

George Carpenter of the Univer- 
sity presented a paper at the annual 
meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations in Salt Lake City 
in August. 

Harold T. Christensen, president 
of the National Council on Family 
Relations, addressed the University 
home economics students, parents, 
and professional workers on “Realistic 
Goals in Family Living.” 

Janice Hansen, a 1959 graduate 
of the University, was awarded the 
Julia Kiene Fellowship and is study- 
ing at Ohio State University, where 
she has a graduate assistantship and 
is a graduate adviser in one of their 
home management houses. 
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Singer Company Merit Scholar- 
ships have made it possible for five 
young women to enter college this 
fall in preparation for a career in 
home economics teaching. Selection 
of winners was made on the basis 
of tests conducted. by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, which 
will administer the Singer Program. 
Well-qualified students should be en- 
couraged to apply to their high- 
school principals for information on 
the National Merit Qualifying Tests 
early in their junior year in order to 
be eligible for the Singer awards. 


Audio-Visual Aids. The National 
Cotton Council, P.O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12, Tennessee, has 16-mm sound 
films on free loan with subjects rang- 
ing from a history of beds to oriental 
fabric design. A descriptive list of 
titles and other teaching aids are 
available on request. 

“Seeds of Progress,” about Latin 
American rural youth clubs, records 
activities similar to those of our 4-H 
clubs. It is a 16-mm black and white 
sound film on free loan from the 
Film Library, Ford Motor Company, 
16 East 52d Street, New York 22, 
N.Y. 

“Food Markets in Southeast Asia” 
is a series of 70 colored slides with 
script describing characteristics of 
food markets in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The series is available from 
Audio-Visual Aids, 106 Library Build- 
ing, University Park, Pennsylvania, 
for a small handling charge. 


“Eating Is Fun for Older 
People, Too” and “Step Lively and 
Control Weight” are two recently re- 
vised publications of the American 
Dietetic Association. Although “Eat- 
ing Is Fun” is primarily for use in 
nursing homes or homes for the aged, 
it can also be used for family groups. 
A single copy of the 28-page booklet 
is available for 50 cents, with special 
rates for multiple orders, “Step 
Lively,” a guide to weight control, 
is 3 cents a copy. Write to the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, 620 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. 


“What Psychology Can We 
Trust?” This 19-page booklet by 
Goodwin Watson, professor of social 
psychology and education at Colum- 
bia University, presents 50 statements 
on what we know today about children 
and learning as a result of psycho- 
logical research. The various state- 
ments on learning, motivation, teach- 
ing methods, group relations, and 
other psychological factors are ac- 
companied by the author’s comments. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y.; 40 cents 


For defense of the home, the 
Midwest Research Institute of Kan- 
sas City has developed a household 
warning system utilizing power util- 
ity lines as a network for signaling 
enemy attack or disaster. NEAR 
(National Emergency Alarm Re- 
peater), under the sponsorship of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, has been in successful operation 
as a pilot study through a 14,000- 
square-mile area of lower Michigan. 
The household receiver, no longer 
than a fountain pen, can be plugged 
into any standard electrical outlet. 
Price should run less than $10 when 
available. 


Emergency-Pak Food and Water 
Survival Kit, and Emergency Life 
Pack are two government-approved 
survival kits for use in emergency 
shelters and disaster areas. Both con- 
tain vacuum-packed water and food 
rations. A brochure on the Emer- 
gency-Pak Kit is available from 
Surviv-all, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, 


MUSCULAR 
DYSTROPHY 


New York 22, New York; and infor- 
mation on the Emergency Life Pack 
is available from MacDonald-Bernier 
Company, Inc., 102 Long Wharf, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Chemstrand Corporation has 
announced the development of Lib- 
form, a permanently molded nylon 
fabric, in co-operation with Liberty 
Fabrics. First use of the new prod- 
uct, which can be utilized in more 
than 30 knitted or woven fabric con- 
structions, has been in the brassiére 
industry. Some manufacturers plan 
to introduce molded bras this fall in 
the $5 to $5.95 bracket price. Tests 
of the new fabric show that bras can 
be machine washed and dried with- 
out losing size and shape 


“Women in the 1960°s—Their 
Job World” is a report of consulta- 
tion between the National Board of 
the YWCA and the National Man- 
power Council, which have explored 
the problem of effectiveness of job 
counseling for women and girls. The 
meetings, which took place in early 
1960, considered the problems of rev- 
olution in women’s employment, im- 
plications for younger and older 
women, appraisal of existing commu- 
nity resources, and community needs. 
Summary statements, resource mate- 
rials, and suggested programs for dis- 
cussions are included in the 30-page 
booklet available through Publica- 
tions Services, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y., for 50 cents 


A new step-by-step sewing man- 
ual featuring the Bishop method is 
now available for school teachers 
from the Advance Pattern Company, 
Inc. at 331 East 38th Street, New 
York, New York. The 24-page man- 
ual includes illustrated flip-charts with 
complete instructions for making a 
classic dress. It is designed to cover 
one semester of teaching. Booklets 
for pupils may be ordered at 50 cents 
each 


“Home Aide Service Needs of 
Health Agency Clientele,” a study 
by the Research Department of the 
Community Council of Greater New 
York, is the result of the growing de- 
mand for home services in the New 
York area. The study points up the 
need for expansion of existing pro- 
grams of service to families where 
there are problems of keeping the 
aged, ill, or handicapped in the home, 
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or where there is inadequate child 
care. The 53-page study is available 
for $1.50 through the Community 
Council of Greater New York, 345 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Zephyr, a new Talon zip- 
per, should now be available in re- 
tail stores throughout the country. 
Of nylon coil, the new zipper is self- 
healing. That is, the wearer can 
release snagged fabric by bending 
the zipper double, pulling it apart to 
loosen the snag, and zipping it back 
again. Clothing teachers 
may write to the Talon Educational 
Service, 41 East 5lst Street, New 
York 22, N.Y., sample and 


brochure. 


together 


for a 


“Life Insurance Facts for Busi- 
ness Women” offers basic informa- 
tion: what life insurance will do for 
different kinds of pol- 
financial plan- 


the insured, 
icies, benefits, cost, 
ning. A list of other publications on 
health and life insurance and money 
management is also available. Write 
to the Women’s Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The Ten Steps in Selling Your 
Home by Robert M. Inman is a 
valuable handbook for homeowners 
who need guidance through the legal, 
and real estate tangles of 
selling a home. Practical informa- 
appraisals, FHA 


contracts and _ titles 


financial, 
tion on realtors, 
discounts, sales 
are included in the course of discus- 
sion that ranges from getting the 
property ready to final transfer of 
title. The 87-page book is available 
for $1.95 in paperback, or $3.50 
hardbound from Golden Bell Press, 
2400 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Remember those in need across 
the world. Every $1 sends one 
gift package thru the CARE 
Food Crusade, New York 16, N.Y. 


EDITOR'S MAIL 


Learning More About Commu- 
nication pulls together many of the 
basic findings about communication 
from social science research. The 24- 
page booklet by Irving S. Shapiro 
may be ordered from its publisher, 
National Public Relations Council, 
257 Park Avenue South, New York 
10, New York, for $1 per copy. 


“Need a Lift?”, an 84-page hand- 
book published as a part of The 
American Legion’s Education and 
Scholarship Program, contains sources 
of career and scholarship information 
for not only children of veterans but 
for all children. It also lists informa- 
tion relative to state laws offering 
The handbook 
serves as an excellent guide for teach- 
ers and parents in planning with stu- 
dents to further their education be- 
Copies are avail- 


educational benefits. 


yond high school. 
able for 15 cents from The American 
Legion, Education and Scholarship 
Program, P.O. Box 1055, Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 


Forty complete wardrobes will 
be offered on a loan basis to women’s 
clubs and organizations throughout 
the country for use in style shows as 
a service of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and the McCall Corporation in 
co-operation with 13 textile houses. 
Each wardrobe will consist of 25 gar- 
including outfits for women 
and children. Descriptive and educa- 
tional material on the fabrics, pattern 
numbers, and commentaries will be 
furnished with each wardrobe to fa- 
production. The 


ments, 


cilitate style-show 
program should get under way shortly 
after January 1, 1962. 


“Maternal and Child Health 
Services, 1959" by Thomas H. 
Smith is No. 62 of the Children’s 
Bureau Statistical Series. Tables and 
charts give state-by-state analyses of 
number of children receiving health 
examinations, dental treatment, topi- 
cal fluoride applications, and various 
immunizations. The report, which in- 
cludes information on maternity serv- 
is available from 
Social Secu- 

Department 
and Welfare, 


ices in each state, 
the Children’s Bureau, 
rity Administration, 
of Health, Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


A Guide to Comprehensive Re- 
habilitation Services to the Home- 
bound Disabled serves as a text- 
book for rehabilitation 
programs who would like to know 


more about establishing a program 


workers in 
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fabric stores, variety stores 
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of service to the homebound. The 
result of a series of discussions spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Sheltered Workshops and Home- 
bound Programs, Inc., the book pre- 
sents the ideas of workshop repre- 
sentatives in the fields of medicine, 
education, 


psychology, social work, 


labor legislation, therapy, employ- 


ment, and operating programs on the 


planning and initiation of rehabilita- 


tion programs for people confined to 
their homes. 
pages, and listed as Monograph No. 
4 with the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C., from whom it 
may be obtained. 


It is paperbound, 136 


The person over 65 who has no 
health insurance plan will find a 
clarification of programs 
available to him in 
anteed Lifetime Health Insurance for 
Persons over 65, for Persons under 
65.” The report illustrates and ex- 
medical and 


insurance 
“Report on: Guar- 


plains the variety of 
health programs available for the life- 
time of the insured person.- Write to 
the Health Insurance Institute, 488 


Madison’ Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





Experiment Station Bulletins 


lowa 

A series of handbooks and bulletins 
for classroom and marketing programs 
in consumer economics are now avail- 
able. Handbooks include technical 
and economic information on market- 
ing and distribution of meat, cereal 
products, fruits and vegetables, dairy 
products, and poultry and eggs. Bul- 
letins cover problems of consumer 
decision making, understanding con- 
sumers, and markets. A price list can 
be obtained from the Publications 
Distribution Room, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, Morrill Hall, Ames, 
Iowa. 
Mississippi 

Dorothy Dickins studies the effects 
of the gainfully employed homemaker 
upon the food purchases and prac- 
tices of her family in a report pub- 
lished in May 1961. Types of meals, 
baking practices, nutrition, expense, 
and implications for producers, proc- 
essors, and home economists are all 
discussed. Numerous tables reveal 
differences between white and Negro 
urban and rural families with home- 
makers gainfully employed. Bulletin 
620, Food Purchases and Use Prac- 
tices of Families of Gainfully Em- 
ployed Homemakers, is available from 
Mississippi State University, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 


North Carolina 

Research on a children’s table usa- 
ble from pre-school to late teen years 
has resulted in Bulletin 417, an illus- 
trated report on A _ Three-Height 
Table for Children: Design, Use and 
Space Needs, and Research Report 
No. 1, a more detailed study of the 
Design, Use and Space Needs of a 
Three-Height Table for Children by 
Savannah §. Day. The table, with 
two closed sides, can be turned to 
three positions according to its use, 
or the size of the user. The studies 
were published by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


Oklahoma 

Dorothy Saville of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, chose Indian 
Head and percale for her recent 
study of The Effects of Laundering 
With Fabric Softener on Selected 
Properties of Two. Cotton Fabrics 


. reference. 


(Bulletin B-584). Considered in the 
study were weight, crease recovery, 
yellowness, stiffness, air permeability, 
and other properties that may vary 
with laundering methods. 


What's New in Farm & Home 
Publications for Oklahoma is the 
recent publication of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Oklahoma State University. In addi- 
tion to agricultural publications, the 
booklet lists all publications available 
on Home and Homemaking and 4-H 
subjects. New and revised publica- 
tions are listed separately for easy 
Ask for Booklet No. 42, 
published in July 1961, and send your 
request to Agriculture Mailing Room, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Rhode Island 

“How Is Your House Used?” in the 
Spring 1961 Rhode Island Agriculture 
is the second in a series of articles on 
home planning. Based on findings of 
a northeast region study originating 
at the University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, the article by Ethyl R. 
Grady employs circle graphs to illus- 
trate the percentage of homemakers’ 
time spent on activities in the home 
according to various family groupings. 


South Carolina 

To meet the needs of population 
groups who use large quantities of 
corn meal in baking, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, researchers have de- 
veloped two basic .corn meal mixes 
and recipes. Bulletin 493, Corn Meal 
Mixes: Preparation and Use in Breads, 
Cakes, and Other Products is by 
Marie S. Hindman, Mary Jane Mar- 
but, and J. H. Mitchell, Jr. 


Texas 

Bulletin 947, Beef Tenderness by 
New Methods, examines some theories 
about selection of meat for tender- 
ness and methods of cooking to re- 
tain or develop tenderness. The study 
is based on experiments conducted 
by the Texas A and M department of 
home economics in College Station, 
Texas, in which two cuts were ob- 
tained on 91 steers and cooked under 
four conditions. 

Indentation and Recovery Tests of 
Common Resilient Floor Coverings, 
Bulletin 961, reports results of tests 
on asphalt, vinyl, rubber, vinyl-asbestos 
tile, linoleum, and cork. Bulletin 962, 
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Scrub-resistance Characteristics of 
Kitchen and Bathroom Wall-surfacing 
Materials, considers the effects of 
abrasive and nonabrasive cleansers on 
wallboard, ceramic tile, stainless steel, 
porcelain-on-steel, plastic tile, and 
other wall coverings used in kitchens 
and bathrooms. All three bulletins 
are published by the Experiment Sta- 
tion in College Station. 


... and in Other Colleges 


Illinois 

G. Lewis Craig and Rudard A. 
Jones of the Small Homes Council- 
Building Research Council at the 
University of Illinois weigh advan- 
tages and disadvantages of split-level 
houses in a recent illustrated circular 
C2.5, Split-Level Houses. Plans for 
five split-level houses are included 
in the circular, Price is 15 cents, 
available from Small Homes Council- 
Building Research Council, Mumford 
House, Urbana, Illinois. 


Maryland 

A Study of the Performance of 
Selected Wash and Wear Suits for 
Men is the recently published final 
report on a two-year study of men’s 
wash-and-wear suits and slacks by T. 
Faye Mitchell, June C. Wilbur, and 
Eleanor Young. Experiments with 
home laundering and professional wet- 
or drycleaning of wash-and-wear suits 
are reported, as well as ratings of 
panelists who participated in the 
study. Copies of the 70-page booklet, 
Research Publication No. 20, are 
available at $1 per copy. Write to 
the Textile and Clothing Department, 
College of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. 


New York 

Three problems of home manage- 
ment have been explored by the de- 
partment of household economics and 
management studies at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Esther Crew Bratton analyzes 
the chair and work-surface heights in 
relation to women’s dimensions, and 
investigates work practices of 102 
housewives in Sitting to Work -for 
Household Tasks. Memomotion films 
were used by Rose E. Steidl in her 
research on Using Kitchen Storage 
Before and After the Addition of 
Functional Storage Devices and Fam- 
ily in the Kitchen. Both studies con- 
sider time and work in preparing a 
meal for two families with identical 
kitchens. 
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I’ve learned how 
to sweeten 
with Sucaryl 


You can help overweight teenagers... 
Teach them to cook with no-calorie Sucaryl 





In teaching and counseling teenagers with weight 
problems, a knowledge of Sucaryl-cookery can 
be such a boon! It’s so easy. And Sucaryl-sweet- Weight -Watcher’s Coconut Dreams 
ened dishes satisfy the craving for sweets at an 
enormous reduction in calories . . . half or more 2 envelopes unflavored 4 teaspoons Sucary! solution or 
— . lati 32 tablets, erushed 
in most cases. Just as delicious, and no bitter oe senaeetepirihe 0g 

' , | “ ‘e cup cold water 4 teaspoon vanilla 
aftertaste! For example, these delectable Coco- 2 egg whites 16 cup tensted cheedided cocsaut 
nut Dreams—only 7 calories each! Suggest them ‘ a 
t oxt “prob! thild”’ Mix gelatin with cold water; dissolve over hot water. Beat egg 
ae : ' whites until soft peaks form. While beating, add hot gelatin slowly. 


Add Sucaryl and vanilla. Continue beating on high speed 1 min- 


FREE! .. . Calorie-cutting Recipes with Sucary!! Gourmet dishes “4 . . . ania . 

from great restaurants. Collected by Home Economist Sara ute. Pour mixture into an 8-inch square pan. Chill until set. Un- 
Hervey Watts. Simple, easy-to-follow. Now at drug stores, or mold onto board. Cut into squares with wet knife. Toss lightly 
write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill., for ample 
quantities, plus free Sucary! Samples 





in toasted coconut. 


Makes 36 Coconut Dreams. Each contains 7 calories. (If made with 


4 
q U C alr Y l . sugar, each would contain 29 calories.) 
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